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CHAPTER III.— continued. 

THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 



One of the dogs that I have already mentioned, 
old * Bran/ had a long and glorious career, and much 
of his excellence is attributable to his having had 
constant practice — for a good dog becomes better and 
better the more work he getSj until his bodily powers 
fail through age. In the passage from 'Ossian's 
Poems ' that I have quoted above, Fingal's famous 
Bran is renowned for having killed three deer in one 
chase, and there can be little doubt of the traditional 
verity of that fact, though the accompanying state- 
ment that *a thousand dogs flew over the heath' 
may be regarded as somewhat of a poetical licence — 
for the poet, probably unacquainted with the science 
of numbers, in all likelihood was unable to count 
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beyond his own ten fingers, and only meant a good 
many. 

However, the Bran of whom I propose to give 
some account nearly rivalled his great namesake's 
performance. He was at the death of his first stag 
when nine months of age, and he killed his last stag 
when nine years old. On the first of these occasions 
two good full-grown dogs were slipped at the stag, 
and four puppies — the three others about the same 
age as Bran, but not related to him— were also let go 
to enter them and give them blood when the deer 
was brought down. Bran left the other puppies far 
behind, passed one of the full-grown dogs, and was 
the second dog that seized the stag, dashing at his 
prey with the utmost courage and determination. 
About two months later, when he was all but a 
year old, he was accompanying his master, Donald 
Kennedy, who was grouse-shooting, and following at 
his heel, as I have before described, when three hinds, 
that had been somehow disturbed on the other sidf 
of the hill, came over the ridge and dashed down i 
front of them, but out of gunshot. Donald hallooe( 
him at them, and away he went in chase. Quick^ 
overtaking the hindermost, he sprang at her thrc 
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and brought her down, breaking her neck in the fall, 
so that she died instantly. Raising his head from the 
dead hind he saw the other two in full flight, and 
darted after them. As he ranged up alongside of 
the nearer one to spring at her, she, a cunning old 
animal, whirled her hind-quarters- round and kicked 
out with both feet, as Donald, who saw it, said, just 
like a donkey, and, catching him on the head, rolled 
him over stunned, while she made off as fast as she 
could. For about a minute he lay senseless, while 
Donald, who thought him dead, was hurrying to him ; 
. but at the end of that time he rose, at first all abroad 
and staggering, but soon recovering and giving him- 
self a shake, he looked about for the hinds, which then 
were out of sight behind a hillock that hid them from 
his view. Dropping his nose to the scent, he ran 
upon it until he again sighted them, and then running 
up, and taught caution by his late misadventure, he 
sprang at one of them, and after a struggle brought 
her down and killed her ; she was a large old hind, 
and, Donald said, the same that had knocked the 
dog over. The third hind escaped ; but Donald w^as 
not a little proud of Bran for having killed two out of 
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the three, and for having shown such pluck and reso- 
lution at so early an age. 

Right good was the work he did, and numerous 
his feats, as time went on ; but it would be tedious to 
recount events one of which so much resembled 
another ; but his greatest achievement may be put on 
record. 

There was to be a great wedding. A daughter of 
one of the principal farmers in Badenoch was about 
to be married, and her father had asked Donald to 
procure some venison for the marriage-feast, saying, 
as many guests were expected, both indoors and out, 
a stag, or even two, if they could be got, would not 
be too much. So off Donald set with his double gun 
(he had no rifle in those days), and took Bran with him 
— for some reason he did not take a second dog. I 
believe, if my memory serves me, that he went to 
the Glen Feshie ground, and after searching for some 
time he at length saw a considerable herd of deer ; 
but they were on the move, travelling up a winding 
burn against the wind, as deer always do, and, al- 
though not appearing to hurry, and picking the grass 
here and there, going at such a rate that, do his best, 
he found it impossible to get near enough for a shot. 
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with the caution he had to use to avoid being seen, 
and, indeed, could scarce keep within a moderate dis- 
tance of them. He followed the herd in this manner 
for several miles, hoping that they might rest, and so 
enable him to stalk in upon them, but whatever point 
they were making for was evidently still ahead, and 
they would not stop. He had noticed that several 
heavy stags were in the rearmost lot, and as he could 
not get up to them in the ordinary fashion, he deter- 
mined to try another plan of bringing one of them 
within reach. This was to send the dog off, * on 
the wind of the deer * which came down the burn, 
and which Bran was sniffing with apparent relish, 
trusting that he might single one out and bring it 
back within shot. Bran was then in the fourth year 
of his age, with speed and strength at their very best, 
with experience gained in many a tough chase and 
hazardous encounter of his hereditary enemies, and 
in such prime condition as is only to be maintained 
by dogs allowed perfect liberty when at home and 
having plenty of hard work when abroad. 

So, on receiving the word, away went Bran up the 
burn at a long lobbing canter, with his nose high in 
air, and disappeared behind one of its bends, while 
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Donald ensconced himself in the best position he 
could find to await what might ensue. It was not 
long before he saw a large stag coming down the 
burn at top speed closely followed by Bran, but they 
passed him out of shot ; and as he hastened after 
them, he saw the dog run up and seize the stag, 
throwing him over, and after a short and sharp tussle, 
when he reached them, the stag was at his last gasp, 
and Bran worrying the ebbing life out of his throat. 

To gralloch the quarry, a fine stag, bearing ten 
tines on his antlers, took but a few minutes, and then 
Donald thought he would take a look for the herd 
of deer and see what had become of them, never 
doubting but that they had been scattered in flight 
by the appearance of the dog. But on gaining a 
point from whence he had a view up the burn, to his 
surprise he saw them moving on quietly, as if nothing 
had happened, and he could only conclude that the 
stag which Bran had brought down had been linger- 
ing alone behind the rest, when the dog pursued and 
turned him, and that the windings of the burn had 
prevented the others from noticing the fate of their 
comrade. 

As the former tactics had proved so successful. 
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Donald decided on repeating them ; and Bran, having 
by this time regained his wind, and looking well and 
fit for anything, received the order to go, and went 
away as before, at a steady canter, up the bum. 

Donald had to wait rather longer than before ; 
but, after a while, down the bum came another large 
stag, with Bran in full chase. This time they came 
within shot of where Donald was hiding ; but just as 
he was about to fire. Bran made his spring, and fixed 
on the stag's throat ; and Donald did not dare to 
shoot, lest he might miss the stag and hit the dog. 
Then began such a fight, as, Donald told me, he had 
never witnessed before or since. The stag was a very 
large and powerful one, bearing eleven tines on his 
horns, and struggled desperately ; but Bran never let 
go his hold ; over and over they fell, sometimes one 
uppermost, sometimes the other. At times the stag 
would rear up, striking wildly with his fore-feet and 
horns, and dragging the dog along ; then, pulled down 
again, the struggle would continue on the ground ; 
and thus they fought down the burn for about two 
hundred yards. Twenty times did Donald raise his 
gun to end the combat, as often did he lower it with- 
out firing, from the impossibility of taking sure aim 
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in the constant change of position of each ; and, 
though he tried, he never could get near enough to 
lay hold of the stag and help the dog in that way. 
At length they came to a place where the bum fell 
over a low rock in a steep rapid, and Donald had to 
make a little detour to get below ; but when he arrived 
at the foot of the rock, all was over. There beside 
the burn lay the stag all but dead ; while Bran lay by 
him, with his jaws still fixed in the throat of his 
conquered foe, to which he gave an angry shake now 
and then. 

Having cut the stag's throat, Donald proceeded 
to examine Bran, who, lying exhausted, and covered 
with his own and the deer's blood, presented a 
ghastly spectacle. He washed him in the burn, and 
was delighted to find that, although sorely bruised 
and battered and cut and torn all over, he had no 
bones broken, and that his wounds were only skin 
deep. Refreshed by his washing. Bran seemed little 
the worse, and greedily devoured the liver and lights 
which, when gralloching the stag, Donald plentifully 
bestowed upon him, with every endearing and flatter- 
ing epithet he could think of ; and they were well 
deserved, for, in truth, it was a great performance for 
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a dog, single-handed, in about three quarters of an 
hour, the time between his being first sent after the 
herd and the death of the second stag, to kill two 
unwounded stags of full size, one bearing ten tines, the 
other eleven. Although at first Bran appeared none 
the worse, yet as he got cool his severe exertions and 
the knocking about he had received began to tell, 
and for some days he was unable to do more than 
hobble about like an old broken-down dog ; but he 
soon got over it, and for many a day continued to 
work in his accustomed form. 

No wound seemed to daunt his courage. In one 
of his fights he received a stroke from the fore-foot of 
a stag that cut his side open from shoulder to flank, 
fortunately without breaking his ribs ; and on another 
occasion, when he and a companion were in chase of 
a stag, as they ranged up one on each side, the other 
dog got the first chance of making his spring, and, 
doing so, was received on the stag's shoulder, and 
hurled heels over head to a distance of twelve or fifteen 
feet. Bran then sprang at the throat ; but, missing 
his aim, the bound carried him on, and he alighted 
just in front of the stag, which, quick as thought, 
lowered its head and drov^ its brow antler over three 
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inches into his haunch. With a yell more of fury 
than pain Bran dashed forward two strides and, 
wheeling round, faced the stag, and springing at his 
throat pulled him down, when the other dog coming 
up they quickly finished him. 

I have mentioned above that he killed his last 
stag when he was nine years old ; and the manner of 
this performance may close this sketch of his exploits. 
As is the case with all dogs of that age, he had lost 
his speed. Dame Juliana Berners, the sporting 
Prioress of St. Alban's, in her description of the 
career of a greyhound, by which she meant a deer- 
hound, wrote : — 

For the best dog that ever bitch had, 
In his ninth year is full bad. 

And so it was with old Bran, as regarded speed and 
power of running up to deer ; but he was such a 
favourite, and entered so keenly into the sport, 
enjoying it so much, that he was often allowed to 
accompany the younger dogs when taken to the hill ; 
and if it came to a fight with a stag, and he could 
get up in time to join in the fray, his courage showed 
itself as high as ever. 

On the occasion to which I refer, a good stag was 
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discovered in a rather difficult spot for getting up 
to him, from whence, when started and chased, he 
might turn down either of two burns that ran in 
different directions. It was therefore decided that 
one of the party, with two good dogs, should go to 
the burn down which the stag was most likely to run ; 
while Donald Kennedy with his gun, and old Bran by 
his side, should watch the other ; and a third indivi- 
dual of the party should get as near the stag as pos- 
sible, and slip a light speedy bitch at him. This plan 
was carried out, and the bitch slipped, when the stag, 
on being turned, came right down the burn where 
Donald and Bran were, and out of sight of the other 
two dogs, that were, besides, too far off to join in the 
chase. As the stag passed with the bitch after him, 
Donald fired and hit him, but, as was afterwards 
found, only inflicted a slight flesh wound. However, 
thinking him badly hit, Donald sent Bran at him, 
and down the burn went the three, the stag. Bran, 
and the bitch ; while Donald and the man who had 
slipped the bitch followed as fast as they could. 
For a long distance they could see the chase, and 
noticed that the stag every now and then attempted 
to leave the burn and ascend the brae on either side 
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of it, but was as often turned back into it by the 
fast and plucky little bitch, who several times sprang 
at him, but had not weight or strength to hold him ; 
while old Bran, whose experience taught him what to 
do, never tried to follow the stag in these attempts, 
but continued galloping down the burn, cutting across 
its windings in as straight a course as he could, and 
managing, from these numerous detours of the stag, 
to keep pretty close to him whenever he was forced 
back again to the burn by the bitch. This went on 
until stag and dogs were out of Donald's sight ; and 
the same must have continued for several miles, as 
at that distance below the stag was blown, and turned 
to bay in the burn where it swept in a curve under a 
perpendicular rock about twelve or fourteen feet high, 
against which he placed his hind-quarters, standing 
in the water that rose above his knees, and in an 
almost impregnable position against dogs, as the 
depth of the water would prevent them springing, and 
he could sweep his whole front with his spreading 
antlers. The opposite bank of the burn was flat, 
and when the two dogs came up they had no choice 
but to remain there and bay the stag ; and there 
they would probably have remained until Donald 
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and his companion got down to them, had it not 
happened that a shepherd who was coming up the 
burn found them in that position. He described 
what followed. As soon as he saw the state of affairs, 
he ran to the top of the rock above the stag and 
threw his stick at him, causing him to break bay and 
rush through the burn. Instantly, on the stag break- 
ing bay, and before he left the water. Bran closed 
with him on the left side ; the stag fell, but rose again, 
and struggled onwards ; Bran closed with him again, 
this time on the right side, and the stag fell, to rise 
no more, the two dogs at his throat making short 
work with him. When Donald and his companion 
reached the spot, they found the shepherd sitting 
there, whom Bran would not allow to touch the stag, 
and heard this account from him. Upon examina- 
tion, the two fore-arms of the stag were found broken 
close below the elbow by the grip of Bran each 
time he closed with him ; and when the animal was 
skinned afterwards, those bones were found smashed 
into little bits not larger than the nails of a man's 
hand, proving the immense power of the dog's jaws. 

This was the last of the old hero's triumphs. 
Soon afterwards he found favour in the eyes of a 
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wealthy* and kind-hearted family in the south of 
England, who were very fond of animals, and de- 
sired to have one of his race as a pet. In their 
hospitable mansion he passed the rest of his life, 
tenderly cared for, basking in the sunshine in summer, 
stretched on the rug before the drawing-room fire in 
winter, and strolling with dignity about the grounds 
or through the village at pleasure — in short, one of 
the luckiest dogs in the world. 

Another dog of the same name, black * Bran,* to 
which I have already referred as the finest deer- 
hound I ever saw, was a dog of very peculiar character. 
Reared at a shepherd's cottage in Badenoch, he grew 
up from a puppy with the infant son of the good- 
man and his wife, who took almost equal care of 
either, and a deep affection existed between the two 
playmates, the child and the young dog. It so hap- 
pened that Bran was eighteen months old before he 
was entered at deer, and he was then taken into Ross- 
shire to begin his sporting career, where he distin- 
guished himself greatly. After the season was over, 
Donald Kennedy took him and the other dogs back 
to Badenoch, their winter quarters, and on arriving 
within two or three miles of home, as he was walking 
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along the road with them, he missed black Bran, and 
presently saw him at a distance cantering over the 
moor straight away, as if he quite knew where he 
was going, but too far off to be recalled. So, as the 
dog was going in the right direction towards home, 
he went on with the others, and afterwards heard 
what occurred. 

The shepherd's wife was in the cottage, employed 
in some household affairs, when suddenly she heard 
the voice of her child, who was playing outside, crying 
out in accents of excitement and, as she thought, of 
alarm. Out of the house she ran as quickly as she 
could, and was just in time to see the child fall on his 
back, while over him stooped a huge dog, in the very 
act, as she fancied, of worrying her darling. Frantic 
with terror, she rushed towards them ; but when she 
got close, instead of worrying, she saw the dog snug- 
gling with his nose against the child and licking its 
face all over ; while the little fellow, with his arms 
round the dog's neck, was screaming in delight, * B'an ! 
B'an ! B'an ! * and she recognised the animal that had 
so long been her other care and pet. Bran, on near- 
ing home, had remembered his little friend, and had 
set off to pay his first visit to him. 
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This behaviour of his, above related, was the more 
remarljifeible, as his entry at deer had completely 
changed his character. Before he began what to him 
was the business of life, he had been one of the most 
frolicsome of dogs — joining with other deerhound 
pups or the shepherd's collies in playing, wrestling, 
and chasing each other, as young dogs do, and always 
with good temper ; but after the death of the first 
stag he assisted in killing he never played again. He 
appeared to be always meditating and brooding over 
something, as if thinking of his work. Now and then 
he would take a tremendous gallop, twisting and turn- 
ing in all directions in the enjoyment of exercising 
his bodily powers — but always alone ; if another dog 
joined him he stopped instantly, and if the dog per- 
sisted, repelled his pertinacity in the most unmistak- 
able manner. Withal he was good-tempered and 
affectionate to his master, and perfectly peaceable to 
all human beings ; but probably his peculiar disposi- 
tion towards other dogs was the cause of the manner 
of his death, for when he was about eight years old 
the whole of his comrades rose against him one night 
and tore him to pieces, though not one of them 
would have dared to face him singly. His perform- 
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ances were very brilliant, and several times he killed 
large unwounded stags single-handed — one, after a 
surprisingly short run, not above three hundred 
yards from where he turned him down the hill ; 
but, as I have already said, these exploits so closely 
resemble each other that the recital of all would 
be tedious, and I therefore refrain from it. One 
instance may, however, be given, as it shows extra- 
ordinary pluck and perseverance under circumstances 
that would have cowed and disheartened an inferior 
dog. 

Black Bran was slipped at a large hind, and it was 
expected that, within half a mile or so of turning her, 
she would, as usual, fall his victim ; and so it appeared 
likely to be, as he neared her rapidly ; but then his 
speed seemed to slacken, and he could not get up, 
though he managed to keep within a short distance 
of her. Thus the chase went on, until both dis- 
appeared down the burn in which they were running. 
As the burn led into the glen in which the lodge was 
situated at a distance of about six miles, a gillie was 
despatched to follow and see what became of Bran 
and the hind ; and the hunters proceeded to search 
for other deer, wondering much as to what had 
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prevented the dog from showing his usual form. 
When they reached home in the evening they heard 
the denouement. Some of the servants at the lodge 
being outside the house had seen the hind approach- 
ing with the dog after her, and they had passed the 
lodge, galloping down the road that led along the 
glen. A man from the lodge instantly followed 
them ; and two miles farther down, at the edge of a 
wood, he came upon the hind lying dead, having 
been killed at last by the dog, while Bran was lying 
beside her, gnawing at one of his own fore-feet 
and endeavouring to pull something from it. 
Upon examination, it was found that a strong stub 
of burnt heather, some three inches long, had pierced 
the foot between two of the toes, and remained fixed 
there. This must have happened when his speed was 
seen to slacken ; and yet, in spite of the pain it must 
have given him, the gallant fellow had toiled on for 
eight miles, much of it over hard road, until he had 
fairly worn out the hind, and killed her where they 
were found. 

I will conclude my reminiscences and notes of 
deerhounds and their doings by relating a day's 
sport that I enjoyed at the head of Glen Lyon, in 
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Perthshire, when my friend, the late Ronald Stewart 

Menzies, of Culdares, gave me permission to try for 

deer over his fine sporting estate of Meggernie. I 

had with me Donald Kennedy and four dogs — Black 

Bran, of whom I have just been speaking ; and 

Oscar, a very good and powerful dog ; a fine large 

bitch, named Morag ; and Garg (pronounced 

* Garrak '), one of McNeil's white breed, who was 

the hero of that day. 

We started in the dark, accompanied by the 

keeper, Duncan, and by the ground officer of the 

estate, whose name, I think, was Ian McKerchar, but 

who was an excellent hill-man, and \^ell used to sport 

of all kinds ; both of these men knowing the ground 

thoroughly, to which Donald and I were complete 

strangers. We reached the part of the ground where 

we might expect to find deer about daybreak, and 

began to look for them. A long and weary tramp we 

had, and many a corrie and hill-side did we scan and 

search with our spy-glasses, at times buoyed up by 

hope, only to be cast down again by disappointment. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon, and, though 

there were plenty of tracks, not a hoof or horn had 

we seen. The two men became very excited, from an 
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honest wish to show sport to their employer's friend, 
and chagrin that, for the honour of the ground, they 
had not been able to do so sooner ; and this state of 
excitement perhaps made them a little rash. As we 
knew nothing of the ground, with which they were 
well acquainted, they preceded us by about twenty 
or thirty yards, while we followed, leading the dogs. 
Duncan had brought his gun with him, and I had a 
light double-gun with a BB cartridge in each barrel 
to finish a stag at close quarters if he should be 
brought to bay in a place where the dogs could not 
get at him ; but, as we intended to run the deer, and 
not to stalk them for a shot, we had no rifle. Thus 
we proceeded over a pass, or balloch, between two 
high hills, and, turning to the right, were going along 
the side of one of them, when a sudden straining of 
the dogs at the leashes made us look to the left, and 
there, on a small flat below us, were from thirty to 
forty deer gazing up at us. It was a most terrible 
piece of carelessness ; but the excitement of the two 
men, who, never expecting deer in that spot, wished 
to reach more likely ground farther on, was the cause 
of it ; for Donald and I, trusting entirely to them, 
never looked beyond them. * Go on, go on,' cried 
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Donald to the two, who just at that moment sighted 
the deer and stopped short ; * it's our only chance ; go 
on as if you did not see them, until we get out of 
their sight' But it was no use ; the deer, after tossing 
their heads, trotted away, every now and then turning 
to look at us, and at last, breaking into a gallop, went 
off towards the north-west, seeking some favourite 
shelter in the Black Mount forest. 

We were in despair at losing this chance ; but 
Donald, who kept his eye looking over his left 
shoulder, cheered us by saying that he saw other 
deer behind us, that, having been feeding in a deep 
hollow of the bum running down from the balloch, 
had not seen us until we were beyond them, nor 
noticed the flight of their comrades, and now that we 
were going from them, and much in the direction 
they would have to take to get to their home in the 
Black Mount, did not dare to follow us for that pur- 
pose, but remained irresolute ; and so we passed on 
until we got out of their sight under shelter of another 
burn, and stopped to consult as to what was to be 
done. I must give some description of the lay of the 
ground, to enable our plans and what followed to be 
understood. 
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North, south, and east were three high round hills, 
with two passes or ballochs between them, one to the 
south-east, the other to the north-east, from which two 
burns coming down united in the flat below, and, 
forming one, at length fell over a steep, almost pre- 
cipitous descent, that ran along all the western edge 
of the flat, and formed the side of a larger glen below, 
running north and south, and dividing the Meggernie* 
ground from that of the Black Mount. We had come 
in by the south-eastern balloch, and were well round 
the side of the eastern hill, when we saw, and were 
seen, by the deer. These had gone off to the north- 
west, and down into the deep glen, leaving the 
northern hill to their right ; the deer that had been 
left behind were in a deep hollow of the south-eastern 
burn ; and we, instead of continuing round the 
eastern hill, had made straight for the north-eastern 
burn, where we ensconced ourselves to deliberate, for 
which we had not much time, but still keeping a 
watch on the movements of the deer, that had come 
up to the brink of the burn and were gazing 
earnestly in our direction. Said Donald, * We must 
look sharp ; those deer won't try to follow the 
way the others took till they know better where 
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we are ; and I think they will go up the burn they 
are in to the balloch. So, Duncan, you must run 
up this bum as quick as you can till out of their 
sight, and then round the back of the hill there ' 
— the eastern hill — *and get to the balloch before 
them, and make a little noise or show yourself so 
as to turn them back ; but don't fire at them or 
frighten them too much ; and mind to watch if they 
turn up the hill-side to the right or left, and run 
round to the top and meet them again. What is the 
burn down to the big glen there like ? * and being told 
it was very, very steep and rocky, almost precipitous, 
he continued : * Well, then, it won't do to slip the 
heavy dogs up here ; there is not fair room for them 
to do their work, and they might get hurt in the burn 
below, and they are too valuable for that. So, Ian, 
you'll take Garg and Morag, they are light and active, 
and go up this burn, as near the balloch as you can 
hide, and we will go down into the glen with the other 
two dogs, somewhere near the foot, where the burn is 
not so steep. I think, if Duncan manages to head 
the deer and send them back, they will most likely 
try up this balloch, and you can slip the two dogs in 
their faces when they come near you, and if they 
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bring one down the burn we will be ready for him 
below.' 

The two men agreed that nothing could be better, 
and one said to the other, * Lord ! he knows the very 
nature of the deer.* So off Duncan went, and, as he 
was a tall, active young man, at no bad pace. Ian 
quietly ascended the burn with Garg and Morag, 
while Donald and I turned down it with the other 
two dogs — all being hidden from the deer, who now 
showed signs of moving up the south-eastern burn 
to the balloch, as Donald had said they would do. 
After we had gone three or four hundred yards, 
Donald said, * Fm not so sure but if they are turned 
back the deer may not try to follow the way the 
others took, before going up to where Ian is ; it's 
their regular road home to the forest, and they may 
have forgotten us by that time ; I advise you to stop 
somewhere about here or a little farther on, and then 
they will get your wind' — a light air was blowing 
from north-west — * and that will turn them again ; 
but don't show yourself, only if you see them coming 
so as to pass you move to one side or the other, and 
get opposite them to give them your wind as soon as 
you can.* I took his advice, and crouched behind 
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some large grey boulders from whence I commanded 
a view of most of the ground ; and it was lucky I did 
so, else we should have lost our sport. I lay there for 
some minutes, watching the deer that were ascending 
the south-eastern balloch, and had nearly reached the 
top, when I saw them stop, turn, and come galloping 
back. Duncan had done that part of his work well ; 
but, instead of coming down again to the flat, they 
turned up the south hill as Donald had foreseen, and 
began climbing its side, slackening their pace to a 
walk, as it was very steep. They had nearly reached 
the sky line when back they came once more, faster 
than they went up, and this time right into the little 
flat and straight towards me, evidently determined 
on the route to the north-west. As I could not be 
better placed, I remained quiet : when suddenly the 
leader halted — he had got my wind— and with a snort 
of alarm he turned to his right, followed by the others, 
and trotted towards the north-eastern balloch, the only 
road that now seemed open to them. There were 
half a dozen of them — two fine large stags, nearly equal 
in size, but one bearing eight tines, the other only 
six ; then a smaller stag with four tines, a yearling 
stag, a hind, and her calf. On they went, the two big 
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stags leading, right up to the place where Ian lay 
hid. He let them come rather too close, and then 
slipped both dogs together, the consequence of which 
was that Morag dashed at the stag with eight points, 
while Garg attacked the one with six. Ian had 
stationed himself a little too high up, where the 
balloch began to get flat, and when Garg sprang at 
his stag and fixed on him, to my surprise the stag did 
not turn down, but forced his way on over the balloch 
out of my sight, dragging with him the dog, who still 
kept his hold on the throat. Ian never saw this, his 
attention being riveted on the other stag and the 
bitch ; and, as I had never seen Garg at work before, 
I concluded that the stag, having been able to drag 
him up hill and over the flat, would soon shake him 
off" down hill, and turned my attention to them also. 
Morag had turned her stag down the burn, and was 
dashing at him, managing to throw him more than 
once, but not strong enough to hold him down. As 
I ran after them, and they disappeared where the 
burn fell over the steep side of the glen, I heard a 
shot from that direction, and when Ian and I came 
up we found that Duncan had crept down the south 
hill, after turning the deer the second time, and 
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arrived at the burn in time to shoot the stag as he 
passed, which was lying dead, with the well pleased 
Morag standing beside him. Donald had heard the 
shot, and no deer corning down to him, he soon re- 
joined us, and learnt what had occurred. It was at 
once decided that he and Ian should go to look for 
Garg, as, though we had no hope of his success, he 
might have been hurt or even killed by his stag ; and 
they were just about to start when we saw Garg 
coming cantering towards us, with his white head a 
bright red to behind the ears, a bloody token of 
victory. Donald opened his arms, and Garg fairly 
jumped into them, while Donald exclaimed, * Ah ! my 
dear little dog, I knew you wouldn't come back with- 
out doing something.' 

So we gralloched Morag's stag, and then all set off 
to look for Garg's. We went to the place where I had 
lost sight of them, and from thence the tracks were 
easy to follow, for the soft ground was torn up, and 
here and there were splashes of blood and beaten 
marks, where deer and dog had been down together. 
In about a couple of hundred yards, much sooner 
than we expected, we came upon the stag lying dead ; 
and I never saw such awful damage done to any 
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animal as Garg had inflicted on his quarry ; the 
throat was torn right out, and the right fore-leg and 
shoulder were cut or torn away from the body, dis- 
located, and thrown over behind the back, as the stag 
lay upon his left side. 

We gralloched the stag, and dragged him down 
to where the other lay, and then I had to carry both 
guns and to lead the four dogs — we could not let 
them loose, on account of the great number of white 
hares, and they were not trained to stay at heel like 
old Bran — while Donald and the other two men got 
the stags down to the glen, and pretty hard work we 
all found it. Donald took one stag, Ian and Duncan 
the other ; but though they did their best, Donald 
got his down before they could manage to do the 
same with theirs. It was getting late, so we carefully 
concealed the stags and burnt powder to keep off 
the foxes, and went down the glen a couple of 
miles or more to the house of a large sheep-farmer, 
where we were most hospitably received, and passed 
the night, under the combined influences of a 
capital supper, most comfortable beds, and a hearty 
welcome. 

As a rule, the Highland deerhound has a kindly 
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and generous temper, and, although high-spirited and 
apt to resent insult or oppression, is amenable to 
instruction and due correction, if the latter be neces- 
sary ; but there are exceptions to this rule among 
them, of which, upon one occasion, I had unpleasant 
experience. 

I had received a very fine young dog of the 
breed as a present. He was of a light grizzled fawn 
colour, stood thirty inches in height, was powerfully 
made, and about two years old ; his name was 
Tarff. 

On the morning after his arrival, having made 
friends with him, he and I were alone in my barrack- 
room, about fifteen feet square, on the table of which, 
in front of the fireplace, the breakfast things were 
laid. 

Not being used to house life he committed an 
indiscretion, for which I struck him sharply with my 
open hand, and gave him a rate. 

He made a bound to the further side of the room, 
and, wheeling round, came right at me with a savage 
yell, and sprang at my throat. 

Most fortunately I caught him by the neck with 
both hands; but so great was his weight, and so 
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furious his spring, that I was forced backwards and 
down on one knee, while his fore-paws were over each 
shoulder, as he strained to get at my throat with his 
jaws, from which my utmost exertion barely served 
to keep him off. 

Thus we remained for half a minute when, finding 
that I could prevent his seizing me, I managed to 
rise to my feet, still holding him by the neck, and 
raising him with me. 

As soon as I got into this position I cut away 
his hind-legs from under him with my right foot, and 
he fell over on his back upon the rug in front of the 
fireplace, with me kneeling above him, never having 
let go my hold of his neck. 

I glanced up at the table, and if it had been 
within reach I should certainly have snatched a knife 
from it and killed him ; but his struggles were so 
desperate that I did not dare to loose either hand, or 
to attempt to drag him towards the table. 

Something, however, must be done to put him 
hors de combat, for \ felt sure, if he got free as he 
then was, he would attack me again ; so keeping his 
body in a tight grip between my knees, I dashed his 
head repeatedly against the floor, until I had so far 
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stunned him that his struggles became fainter ; when 
I let go with the right hand, and, still holding him 
down with the left, pummelled him about the head 
and body with my fist until he became still weaker, 
when I went to work with both fists, and a few 
rattling blows knocked him quite senseless. I thought 
I had killed him, and at the time did not feel any 
regret at the thought, for the heat of the combat had 
made me as angry as he was, and certainly at the 
outset it was his life or mine. I had caused a bed 
to be made for him in a little closet opening off the 
room, and, thinking him dead, I took him by the legs 
and threw him into it, and then went out and walked 
round the barrack square to cool myself. I returned 
to breakfast, and after that meal was over, about an 
hour from the time of the battle, I opened the door 
of the closet, making sure of finding him dead, and 
intending to tell my servant to take the body away 
and have it buried ; but when I entered, the poor 
fellow, though lying on his side utterly unable to 
move, opened one eye and gave a few feeble taps 
with his tail, looking as amiable as was possible in 
his plight. My heart smote me that perhaps I 
had inflicted severer punishment than the crime 
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deserved ; and, instead of ordering his funeral, I 
patted him and spoke a few kind words, and then 
getting a large tub of hot water gave him a warm 
bath, and, wrapping him in a blanket, laid him 
on the rug in front of the fire, much about the place 
that he had occupied shortly before under very 
different conditions. 

He was able to rise towards evening, but for three 
or four days could only totter about like a very old, 
infirm dog ; however, he gradually got better, and in 
a few weeks quite regained his power and speed. 
The lesson may have been too sharp, for I was very 
angry and excited ; but it had this good effect, that, 
though by no means good-tempered to others, he 
was ever afterwards perfectly submissive to my 
slightest word or gesture, and I had him a good 
many years, until his death from old age. 

It was early on a fine morning in the month of 
September that Dugal Catnach left his cottage, and, 
with his trusty * cuilbheir,' or long single-barrelled gun, 
in hand, took his way into the adjacent mountain 
range of the Monadhliadh. He had often before been 
there, and for a similar purpose ; and many a good 
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stag and fat hind had, when duly salted, replenished 
his store of provision for each winter. Though of late 
the keepers had been more numerous and more strict, 
as yet he had escaped detection. Short of stature 
and slight of frame, he was a wiry, active little fellow, 

• 

with an eye like a hawk, and had always managed 
to perceive the keepers before they saw him, when, 
carefully hiding his gun in the heather, he would meet 
them as if innocent of any illegal intention, and ask 
if they had seen anything of a quey that had strayed, 
or a sheep that had been lost, varying his tale accord- 
ing to circumstances. Some of them sorely sus- 
pected him, but nothing had hitherto been proved 
against him. On this occasion he had not been long 
engaged in searching for deer, ere he became aware 
of a grand stag, apparently alone, and lying in a 
place easy enough of approach to such a practised 
deer-stalker. 

It was not long before he had lessened the dis- 
tance between them ; and the nearer he got the 
greater became his excitement, for he had seldom 
seen a finer animal, nor one that promised to afford a 
larger quantity of good fat venison. At length he 
arrived within fifty yards of his destined victim, and, 
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looking through the heather on the top of the hillock 
behind which he was concealed, he studied for a while 
the most fatal spot in which to plant his bullet, 
according to the position of the stag as he reposed 
unconscious of danger. That point decided, he care- 
fully pushed his gun forward, and, taking aim, his 
finger was on the trigger, when the weapon was rudely 
knocked aside, exploding in the air, a strong hand 
caught him by the collar, and a rough good-humoured 
voice above him exclaimed in Gaelic, * No ! no ! my 
lad ; you'll not kill that stag to-day, nor for many 
another, Tm thinking.' Springing to his feet in a 
storm of bewilderment and fury, Dugal found him- 
self in the grasp of big James McPherson, and saw 
the Herculean form and handsome face of that 
renowned keeper, at whose back stood two under- 
keepers grinning from ear to ear at his discomfiture. 
For once his usual caution had failed him, and his 
star was not in the ascendant ; the keepers had seen 
him first, and hiding near the line they knew he must 
take if it were his intention to kill the stag, they had 
quietly crept up to him ; while his excitement at the 
anticipation of the glorious store of fat meat he 
expected to obtain had stifled his habitual quickness 
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of ear and apprehension of discovery. * Ah ! Dugal, 
lad/ said James, with a hearty laugh at his rueful 
countenance, * so these are the cattle you are so often 
looking for — troth ! IVe suspected it was so ; but here 
you are at last, fairly caught, and what have you to 
say?' 

* Nothing, IVe nothing to say ; youVe caught me, 
and I suppose you'll just take me before the laird.' 
* No, not to-day,' replied the keeper, ' we have some- 
thing else to do, and we know where to find you if 
we want you ; we'll just take your gun with us, and 
you can go home again.' * Take my gun ! ' ex- 
claimed Dugal ; * take my gun ! — how am I to live 
without my gun } Give it back to me, and I'll promise 
never to come on your ground after deer or grouse 
or anything, as long as I live.' 

But all his entreaties were in vain, and, laughing 
at him, the keepers strode away, taking the gun with 
them, while he in his rage shouted after them, * I'll 
kill more of your deer without the gun than ever 
I did with it ! ' hardly knowing what he said. Sore 
was poor Dugal's grief when he found himself alone 
and without his gun ; the thought of going home was 
unbearable ; the shame and disgrace of having been so 
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outwitted and defeated, and the knowledge that the 
story of his capture would not lose in the telling, and 
that for some time to come he would be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the glen, were too much for him, and he 
wandered about the hills a great part of the day in 
an aimless sort of way, now sitting down to weep 
bitter tears of rage, now tempted to end his sorrows 
by throwing himself into one of the numerous 
well-eyes head foremost ; again revolving in his mind 
schemes of vengeance, that all seemed impossible of 
execution without his beloved gun. 

At length towards evening, as he wandered on in 
this way, he chanced to see a large herd of deer, some 
eighty or a hundred of them, feeding on a flat moss 
some distance in front of him, and though he never 
could account for his conduct, or give any reason for 
acting as he did, it is natural to suppose that it was 
the strong instinct of the hunter which caused him 
to stalk up to them ; and this he accomplished so 
successfully that he reached a corner of the burn 
that ran through the moss, and got to within twenty 
yards of the nearest deer, while others were browsing 
on his right and left — and, indeed, all around, save on 
the side by which he had approached. 
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Deeply did he now more than ever lament the 
loss of his gun, as he thought how he could get a 
couple of stags into line, and, at so short a distance, 
kill both with a single bullet. At last, however, tired 
of gazing at them without power to assail them, and 
from a spiteful impulse to alarm if he could not hurt 
them, he sprang out of the burn, and, rushing forward, 
gave vent to a loud halloo. A tremendous confusion 
ensued : the herd, panic-stricken, scattered and fled in 
all directions at top speed. On the left there was a 
narrow but deep strip of moss, a regular quaking 
bog ; and into this, in the extremity of their terror, 
dashed about twenty of the finest stags and hinds in 
the herd, and sank in the treacherous ground up to 
their bellies. 

Dugal's quick eye instantly saw his advantage. He 
was not thirty yards from the place ; drawing his 
knife, he rushed up and sprang on the back of the 
one nearest to him, and with two quick stabs put out 
its eyes ; from that he sprang upon another, then on 
a third and fourth, and so on, serving every one that 
he reached the same way ; and by the time the re- 
mainder had forced their way across, he had nine fine 
deer — five stags and four hinds — floundering, blind and 
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helpless, in the bog, and completely in his power. 
As they severally neared the edge he easily killed 
them with his knife ; and then dragging them as far 
upon firmer ground as his strength enabled him to 
do, he sat down perfectly thunderstruck at this sudden 
change of fortune ; but soon recovering himself, he 
sped home, once more a happy man. Obtaining the 
assistance of a friend or two, and some ponies, the 
deer were that night safely carried away and de- 
posited in hiding-places unknown to big James 
McPherson and his satellites ; and thus strangely was 
Dugal enabled to fulfil his threat of killing more deer 
without his gun than with it. 

In the district of Badenoch there lived a man, 
whom I will call Angus McPherson. He was a large, 
powerful fellow, with plenty of pluck, and good-tem- 
pered enough generally, but rather hasty and pas- 
sionate when roused or offended. His wife, Maggie, 
was also tall and handsome, and endowed with a 
considerable amount of strength for a woman. 

For several years Angus had carried on the 
manufacture of illicit whisky at a small still, well 
hidden in a secluded burn, about a couple of miles 
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from his cottage ; and long-continued impunity had 
rendered both so bold that his wife was in the habit 
of bringing his dinner to him each day that he was 
engaged in his unlawful occupation. 

A gauger, or excise officer, had recently been 
appointed to that part of the country, to whom I 
shall give the nom de plume of John Stevison. He 
was a strong, active, and resolute man, and noted for 
the cunning and daring of many of his discoveries 
and captures of smugglers ; and, as new brooms 
sweep clean, his new appointment, which was a pro- 
motion, made him still more zealous, and he soon 
suspected that Angus McPherson was not altogether 
innocent, though hitherto he had not been able to 
get beyond suspicion. 

At length he heard that Maggie sometimes took 
her way to the hill carrying a basket, and, coming to 
the conclusion that she did so to meet her husband, 
he determined to watch and follow, or, if that were 
not possible, accompany her. 

Accordingly, a few days later, poor Maggie left 
home with her basket containing the dinner, thinking 
of nothing less than that she was about to be made 
the betrayer of the husband whom she would have 
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died to defend. Her way led her up a glen, into the 
stream of which some distance above ran a burn, 
and half a mile or so up the burn was the position of 
the still. Just as she was about to turn out of the 
strath into the glen, the gauger met her. * Good- 
morning, Mrs. McPherson !' said he ; * is your good man 
at home ? ' * No,' she replied, * you'll not find him the 
day, Mr. Stevison ; he's at work a long way off, and I'm 
going with some meat to him ; but he'll be at home 
to-morrow.' * Oh ! ' said Stevison, * but as I want to 
see him as soon as possible, I'll just go with you to 
him.' * He's too far away for that,' rejoined she ; * he's 
at the moss cutting firing.' * Ah ! well, I've nothing 
to do, and I may as well walk there as anywhere else ; 
so if you've no objection, Mrs. McPherson, I'll accom- 
pany you.' Poor Maggie was now in a great quan- 
dary ; she had been entrapped into the admission that 
she was taking her husband's dinner to him, and that 
he was working at the moss, the road to which was 
up the glen. She could not turn back, nor had she 
any objection to urge against Stevison doing as he 
proposed, nor any power to prevent his following her. 
On they went together up the glen ; the gauger, who 
thought he had succeeded in his plans, talking and 
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joking ; but poor Maggie silent and downcast from 
apprehension for her husband, which demeanour only 
served to confirm Stevison's suspicions. 

As they came to where the burn entered the glen, 
a bright thought occurred to Maggie, and she said, 
* Many thanks for your company this far, Mr. Stevison ; 
but I have to go up here first to give a piece to the 
laddie that's herding a few sheep ; so you go on to the 
moss, and when you see my man tell him Til be soon 
coming.' *0h, no! Mrs. McPherson,' said he, Til 
not desert you in that way; it's not far, and Til go 
with you,' and he turned up the burn with the air of 
one who had made up his mind not to be denied. 
She was now at her wit's end, and as they drew 
nearer to the place she trembled lest her husband or 
one of the men with him at the still might show him- 
self, as they often did, to look if she were coming. 
Fortunately this did not happen, and the ill-assorted 
pair had got within two hundred yards of the rock 
behind which the still was at work, near enough for 
her voice to be heard, when she suddenly dropped her 
basket, clasped the astonished Stevison round the 
waist, and, throwing herself on the ground, dragged 
him down above her, screaming, * Help ! Help ! 
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Murder ! Help ! ' at the top of her voice. In vain he 
struggled to free himself, in vain he tried to stop her 
mouth — the more he strove, the tighter she held him, 
while * Murder! Help! Angus! Angus! Help!' rung 
far and wide. Angus heard her screams, and, seizing 
a huge stake that served as a poker, sprang round the 
rock, and, seeing his wife struggling on the ground 
with a man who seemed to be assaulting her, with a 
furious cry of rage dashed towards them. On he 
came at full speed, and still the horror-stricken 
Stevison was held down in spite of all his efforts, 
when just as Angus was within twenty yards of 
them, and he expected to feel the stake descend on 
his skull, he found himself released, and, springing to 
his feet, he turned, panic-stricken, and fled down the 
bum at his best pace. In vain did Maggie try to 
stop her infuriated husband, he shot past her in full 
pursuit ; but fear lent wings to the gauger, and when 
Angus had followed him down to the glen, along 
which he continued his flight, he was so far ahead 
that Angus gave up the chase and returned in high 
dudgeon to his wife, whom, to his astonishment, he 
found at the still, which the other men were busy re- 
moving, while all were indulging in hearty laughter. 
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A few words soon put him in possession of the true 
circumstances of the case, and he joined in the mirth 
and the praises of the ready wit that saved them 
from discover}'. The still was removed to a different 
locality ; but the story got wind, and Stevison was so 
joked about his adventure with Maggie that he applied 
for a change, and was transferred to another district. 

When passing the night at a shepherd's bothie or 
some small farmhouse, as we sat round the fire before 
lying down to rest, I occasionally heard not only 
stories of more recent times, but weird old tales of 
ages long gone by, such as how one renowned hunter 
was carried off by the devil during a fearful tempest ; 
how another was haunted by an unfriendly witch in 
the form of a large hind, whom, however, he succeeded 
in killing with the aid of his two good dogs ; together 
with traditions of battle and murder, nearly all of 
which, as I made no note of them, I have almost for- 
gotten, or only partially recollect. 

One tale, however, made such an impression upon 
me that I remember the substance of it sufficiently 
to relate it, though, of course, not in the actual words 
of the narrator. 
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Some of the great Norman barons who, long ago* 
obtained vast estates in the Highlands were guilty of 
great tyranny towards the original inhabitants, the 
Celtic tribes, whom inheritance or force of arms had 
brought under their sway, especially in carrying out 
their code of forest law in all its severity, which held 
the life of a serf as trifling compared with that of a deer. 

Among these brave but cruel rulers the family of 
Comyn was at one time pre-eminent Numbering 
three earls, one great feudal baron, and thirty knights, 
proprietors of lands, in its ranks, its various branches 
held enormous estates in nearly every part of Scot- 
land, and its influence was equal, if not superior, to 
that of any other family, until its power was com- 
pletely broken and destroyed by the hero-king, Robert 
Bruce, 1307-8. 

One branch of this great family, perhaps the most 
tyrannical of all, were Lords of Badenoch and 
Lochaber in addition to their other domains, and at 
times resided in the former district, where they had a 
castle, in order to follow the chase in their famous forest 
of Gaick, probably in those days of far greater extent 
than the modern forest of that name. It is upon re- 
cord how Walter Comyn was set upon by the women of 
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Badenoch, in revenge for an outrage too terrible and 
gross to mention, was attacked by them when alone or 
but slenderly attended, and was torn in pieces by 
the furies, * not enough of him being left together to 
supper a messan dog ; ' and the present tale relates 
to another outrage committed by, and revenge in- 
flicted upon, some of the same family. 

One of the under-foresters in the service of the 
Lord of Badenoch was a young man named Alan. I 
never could learn his other name, if indeed in that 
age he bore any, except the sobriquet that his tragic 
history earned for him. He was tall and active, pos- 
sessed immense bodily strength, and was a high- 
spirited, courageous man — as he had every right to be, 
for he was the son of the chieftain of a small tribe, 
and had been spared on account of his tender years 
when his father and the remainder of his family fell 
under the sword of the conquering Norman ; their 
homestead was burnt, and the scattered remnant of 
the tribe fled far to escape the oppressor. Too young 
to remember what then had happened, he was given 
in charge to a woman, by whom he was reared among 
the retainers of the Norman noble, and as he grew up 
tall and strong, he passed into the ranks of the head- 
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forester's assistants, among whom his energy and 
ardent love of field sport soon distinguished him. 

Until he was four- or five-and-twenty years of age 
he had been perfectly contented with his lot, believing 
the woman who had brought him up to be his mother, 
and satisfied with the assurance that his father was 
dead ; but she, upon her deathbed, revealed the truth 
of his parentage to him, under his promise of secrecy 
until the breath had left her body, which occurred ere 
many hours had passed. 

Whether this revelation, and the bitter thought 
that he, who might have been the chief of a tribe, was 
now nothing but a serf and slave, interfered with the 
performance- of his duties, it so happened, a few days 
later, that the head-forester, a Norman knight in the 
household of the great lord, found fault with him, 
struck him across the face with his whip, and threat- 
ened to have him flogged. Before the words were 
well out of his mouth, Alan's dirk was driven up to 
the hilt in his body, and he fell from his horse. Alan 
did not hesitate an instant. Death by the most cruel 
tortures, he knew, was the fate of any serf that dared 
to lift his hand against a Norman knight. 

The occurrence had taken place in a glen of the 
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forest. Dashing to the earth two grooms who at- 
tempted to seize him, he sprang upon the horse, and 
galloped at full speed along the bottom of the glen 
as far as it was hard enough to allow him to ride, and, 
thus getting beyond the reach of an arrow, he aban- 
doned his steed and took to the hill, where he soon 
distanced his pursuers and was lost to their view ; 
but, apprehensive lest they might put bloodhounds 
on his track, he did not rest until in a distant burn 
he had waded a mile down the stream, when he chose 
a spot where he could not be easily surprised in which 
to pass the night. 

The next day he went to the place where his 
paternal home had once been ; often had he passed it 
before, without being aware of how dear it ought to 
be to him. All was desolate there, and he sped on, 
until he had got beyond the usual range of the Lord 
of Badenoch's rule. 

He endeavoured to discover some traces of the 
sept to which he had belonged, but in vain ; utterly 
broken and scattered, they had either perished or had 
fled to distant regions, and he could learn nothing of 
them. 

Meanwhile, dire had been the rage of the great 
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Lord of Badenoch, when one of his favourite knights 
was brought back to the castle a corpse, and he learned 
that the deed had been perpetrated by one of his own 
serfs. Far and wide he caused search to be made for 
the fugitive, and sent messages to all the neighbour- 
ing chieftains, threatening the severest retribution if 
any were found bold enough to harbour the murderer, 
and did not at once deliver him up to his vengeance. 
Apprehensive lest the fear of consequences might 
prove stronger than the feeling of hospitality with 
those among whom he had hitherto found shelter, 
Alan decided upon the course of altogether forsaking 
the society of his fellow-men, and living alone. He 
retired to one of the most remote and least accessible 
of the numerous glens that run deep into the great 
Grampian mountain chain, where, in one of its head 
waters, by building a turf wall across the entrance of 
a small cave, he constructed a tolerably comfortable 
bothie, so concealed as to be beyond the chance of 
any but accidental detection. The flesh of the deer, 
brought down by his arrows, provided him with food ;' 
the burn that flowed past his cave with drink ; and 
he domesticated two or three kids of the wild goats, 
at that time numerous among the rocky summits, 
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which he caught when young, and in process of time 
they supplied him with milk. 

He had formed an attachment to a fair girl before 
his late misadventure, and after a while, contriving to 
communicate with her, found that, woman-like, she 
was still faithful to him, and all the more ready to 
cleave to him until death that he was proscribed as 
an outlaw and a price set upon his head. Leaving 
her home one night, she met her lover, and ere morn- 
ing was far advanced had been guided by him to his 
cave, there to share together whatever fate might 
befall them ; and where, in the course of a few years, 
she became the mother of four children, three sons 
and a daughter, that gave promise of inheriting, the 
former the strength of their father, the latter the 
beauty of her mother. 

And now Alan might have lived a quiet and 
peaceful life, but he was consumed by the desire of 
revenge upon his hereditary enemies the Comyns, 
and, indeed, upon all of the hated Norman race. At 
times, though but seldom, he was able to destroy 
some of their cattle ; but the deer of their forest were 
always within his reach, and great was the havoc he 
made among them — the finest and fattest stags that 
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had been marked out by the foresters for their 
master's diversion, or to grace his board, were either 
nowhere to be found when sought for, or, if found, 
were lying dead from recent wounds inflicted by some 
unknown hand ; and, more serious still, several of the 
foresters and other retainers who were Normans had 
been found dead in various parts of the country from 
time to time, slain, when alone, or only two together, 
by some terrible adversary whom they had encoun- 
tered, for their bones were broken, and their skulls 
smashed and shattered, as if by the blows of a heavy 
club or mace, wielded by an irresistible arm. 

This state of matters continued for some years, 
spreading dismay among all the vassals and retainers 
of the Lord of Badenoch, whose rage and fury knew 
no bounds, but whose utmost efforts to discover the 
perpetrator of these deeds were unavailing. However, 
as Alan's sons began to reach an age when they 
could accompany him to the chase and learn the 
science he was so well able to teach them, he discon- 
tinued these acts of vengeance, fearing to risk their 
youth and inexperience in dangers that had no terrors 
for him, at all events until they should attain suffi- 
cient age and strength to enable them to encounter 
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men, and he confined his operations for the subsist- 
ence of his family and the education of the lads as 
hunters to the wilder regions around and beyond his 
abode. It is possible that, as time wore on, the in- 
creasing responsibilities of family ties might have 
induced him to abandon further vengeance, satisfied 
with what he had already inflicted, and to seek a 
home with some distant clan or tribe, where, backed 
by three stalwart young men, he would have found 
ready welcome and adoption ; but fate had otherwise 
decreed. 

One day in early summer he chanced to turn a 
corner of a burn at no great distance from his cave, 
when he saw a man upon the ground, struggling in 
the gripe of an enormous she-wolf, and all but over- 
powered. To rush to his aid and dash out the wolfs 
brains with one blow of his mighty club studded 
with iron spikes was the work of a moment, and 
Alan then found that the man was no Norman, but, 
like himself, one of the original Gaelic inhabitants of 
the . district. He had robbed the wolf of her cubs, 
and she had pursued and attacked him, and as he 
was a small man, far from strong, she would probably 
have killed him but for Alan's timely arrival ; indeed, 
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he was so terribly wounded and torn by the ferocious 
beast that death appeared imminent. Touched with 
pity for his unfortunate fellow-countryman, Alan 
raised him in his arms and carried him to the cave, 
where he long hovered between life and death, but 
at length, through the careful nursing of Alan and 
his wife, recovered, and in the course of a few weeks 
was sufficiently restored to enable him to leave his 
hospitable hosts and to return home, with many pro- 
testations of gratitude and vows of secrecy respecting 
Alan, his abode, and all his belongings. 

But this man was a villain, blacker in heart than 
imagination can conceive, and it would have been 
better for Alan to have left the wolf to finish her 
wcrk, or to have dashed out his brains as well as 
hers, rather than allow him to discover the secret of 
his existence and abode. Feeling assured that the 
preserver of his worthless existence was no other than 
the Alan upon whose head a price had been set for 
the slaughter of the head-forester ; that it was he 
who had slain so many of the Normans, and for 
whose discovery an immense reward had been pro- 
mised by the Lord of Badenoch, he determined, 
without scruple, to earn that reward, and the favour 
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of his tyrannical oppressors, by the betrayal of the 
secret he had sworn to keep. Having carefully 
observed such landmarks as would enable him again 
to find the cave, upon his return to the strath he 
went to one of the servants at the castle, and said 
that he had something of importance to tell his 
lord, at the same time hinting at the nature of his 
news. 

The servant, who was employed in personal at- 
tendance upon one of the sons of the Lord of Bade- 
noch, a youth approaching manhood, and at that time 
left in charge of the place during the temporary 
absence of his father and elder brothers, immediately 
brought the wretch to the presence of his young 
master, who, delighted with the prospect of some 
adventure and amusement, and of making an import- 
ant capture during the absence of his seniors, sent 
for one of the most experienced of the knights of his 
father's household, and, with him, concerted the 
plan of operations. 

With thirty well armed and resolute men, and 
guided by the treacherous scoundrel, they left the 
castle in the evening, and, ere break of day, had 
arrived at Alan's cave, where all was as yet quiet. 
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and the inmates rested unconscious of approaching 
danger. The cave was beneath an overhanging rock, 
and indeed the bothie consisted of little more than 
a wall of turf sods built in among stems and branches 
of trees placed across the mouth of the cave that ran 
back into the rock. Daylight was just appearing as 
the assailants, ranging themselves before the cave, 
called upon its inmates to come forth and surrender. 
Roused by this summons, Alan and his three sons 
seized their arms, and, springing from the cave, found 
themselves in face of the tremendous odds arrayed 
against them. A glance showed Alan the cause of 
his surprisal — there, amid his enemies, stood the villain 
who had repaid his mistaken kindness by his be- 
trayal. With a swing of his iron-spiked club, and a 
bound like that of a tiger, he brought the weapon 
down on the head of the miscreant, who reaped the re- 
ward he deserved instead of that he hoped to obtain. 
And now, perhaps, the immense power and swift- 
ness of foot possessed by Alan might have enabled 
him to escape : but why should he try to escape, 
leaving all dear to him at the mercy of his foes. A 
fearful contest began ; but what could one man, how- 
ever strong, and three boys, do against thirty hardy 
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warriors. But a few moments elapsed ere, wounded 
and overpowered, Alan and his sons lay bound hand 
and foot, though six of their adversaries lying dead 
and the wounded condition of others showed that it 
had been no easy task to subdue them. 

The young baron now rode up, mounted upon a 
small active horse, which two servants running on each 
side guided with care across the niore rough and dan-* 
gerous parts of the ground they traversed. He had 
seen about fifteen summers, was well made and good- 
looking enough, but the expression of his countenance 
was not an amiable one. 

* Ha ! ' cried he ; * so you have got the old wolf, and 
his cubs too — how grim he looks ; but, by God ! they 
have bit deep ; how many dead ? Six ! Well ! hang 
up the whelps to the branch of that old fir-tree there ; 
we'll see what to do with the old brute presently.' At 
this instant Alan's wife, whom none had noticed, so 
busy had they been, rushed forward and, throwing 
herself prostrate before his horse's feet, wildly screamed 
for mercy on her husband and children. * Ah ! here 
is the old dam,' said the young baron, with a sneer ; 
* she shall suckle no more young wolves,' and rising 
in his stirrups, he threw his hunting spear at her 
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prostrate form and pierced her to the heart ; while 
the three lads, rudely dragged under the tree, were 
speedily put to death as he had directed, and their 
bodies left swinging from the branch on which they 
had been hung, little more than two feet clear of the 
ground. 

* And now,' turning to Alan, * what have you to 
say why you should not follow your family to hell ? ' 

* Tyrant and murderer,' replied Alan, * do your 
worst, I care not for my life ; and not for the lives of 
all you have slain to-day would I stoop to ask grace 
of a Comyn.' 

* Do Yny worst ! ' said the young man, smiling ; * do 
my worst I dare say he would not mind death, now 
all his brood are gone. Here, a couple of you, 
use your knives, out with his eyes ; he'll scarce lie 
in wait for us again without them. No ! no ! ' he 
continued, after his cruel order had been as savagely 
executed, 'don't bring him away, leave him there, 
and if he ever gets down to the strath he will make 
a fine example to those inclined to do as he did.' To 
dig a grave in the soft ground at the burn side and 
bury their dead comrades was the work of a few 
minutes ; and then, after a hasty glance into the cave, 
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where they found nothing to tempt their cupidity, the 
party, by the order of their young leader, set fire to 
the wall of wood and turf, and took their way home- 
wards, carrying or assisting those among them who 
were wounded, and leaving poor Alan sitting desolate, 
with his bleeding face bowed between his hands upon 
his knees, which position he had maintained since 
the cruel knife had bereft his eyes of the light of day, 
his oppressors having cast loose his bonds when their 
savage work had been accomplished. 

For a considerable time he sat thus without 
moving, until the rude voices and laughter of the 
young baron and his followers gradually became 
fainter, and at length were no longer heard. The 
turf wall had ceased to crackle and blaze, and was 
all but consumed ; while the three bodies of his sons 
hung from the branch where their murderers had left 
them, and his beloved wife lay a corpse at his feet. 
It was a picture of desolation. 

After a while a gentle hand was placed upon 
Alan's shoulder, and a soft voice whispering the word 
* Father ' told him that there was one still in being for 
him to love and cherish. It was his daughter, a girl of 
about twelve years of age, who, crouched in terror 
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behind a projection of rock within the cave, had 
escaped the notice of the assailants, and, when all 
became quiet, had crept from her hiding-place and 
over the smouldering remains of the turf wall, to meet 
the horrible spectacle that awaited hen Raising his 
face from his hands, Alan sent forth a cry like that of 
a wounded wild beast ; and starting to his feet, with 
hands held aloft, he imprecated every curse and ven* 
geance upon the heads of his ruthless enemies ; and 
then, more calm after this explosion of rage, he made 
his daughter lead him to where his wife lay dead, and 
then to the place where the bodies of his sons were 
hanging, which, with her assistance, he took down 
from the branch. He then, guided by her, chose a 
soft spot of ground in a secluded situation, and, 
digging with such rude implements as he possessed a 
grave large enough to contain the four bodies, he laid 
them reverently in it, imprinting a farewell kiss upon 
the lips of each, and covered them with the mould, 
pressing it firmly down and placing large boulders of 
rock upon it, that no wandering wolf or hill fox 
might disturb the beloved remains. 

These sad duties being performed, he took his 
way down to the strath, guided by his daughter, to 
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seek shelter from those who might be humane enough 
to afford it to them. 

For the whole of that summer and autumn, and 
during the same seasons of the following year, the 
poor blind beggar and his little daughter wandered 
about that district, a terrible example, as the cruel 
young baron had foretold he would be ; but their 
wanderings were not confined to the lower parts of 
the country, they traversed the wildest and remotest 
glens, and roamed far and wide over the hills. Alan's 
humble excuse that he loved to breathe the mountain 
air, and to hear the scenes in which he had delighted 
described by the little girl, being accepted by the 
foresters whom they met, many of whom com- 
miserated him, and thought that it would have been 
more merciful in their young lord to have put him to 
death at once. 

In the course of these two summers the girl 
became thoroughly acquainted with the country, for 
by constantly asking her as to the various landmarks 
and telling her the names of the places as she 
described them, Alan had qualified her to guide him 
to any spot to which he might wish to go. 

At the end of the two years Alan and his daughter 
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disappeared, and, as they were no more seen, it was 
supposed that they had died during some of their 
wanderings, or had migrated to some other district 

The truth was, however, that they had returned 
to their former abode, in pursuance of a plan which 
Alan had formed for their future subsistence, and 
bearing with them sufficient provisions to . support 
them until that plan could be put in practice. 

Arrived at the dearly loved spot, which in his 
rambles he had often visited to see to the security of 
the g^ave that held the remains of those dear to him, 
Alan's first care was to rebuild the wall of wood and 
turf that closed the mouth of the cave, and his second 
to procure six strong wooden bars, about five feet 
in length, which he laid across one another, three in 
each direction, and firmly bound together at the 
points of junction with thongs of green hide, some- 
thing in the form of a harrow, firmly inserting into 
the bars at every crossing one of a lot of old dirk 
blades that he had procured during his wanderings of 
the two previous years, which stood out about a foot, 
like the teeth of a harrow. 

This being accomplished, he was guided by his 
daughter to a spot where the old heavy stags were 
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wont to wallow in some shallow pools of water. He 
had carried the harrow on his shoulders, and now 
placed it in one of the pools, taking care that the 
points were hid below the surface of the water, after 
which they returned home. 

A heavy old stag, when inclined to wallow, 
approaches the pool he has selected with very little 
caution, and often throws himself down in it flat 
upon his side, with a most expressive grunt of delight. 

So Alan found it to have been when, after a 
couple of days, he revisited his trap. A huge ant- 
lered monarch had come to the pool where lay the 
fatal snare, had thrown himself upon it, and had risen 
no more. 

By this plan, and changing the scene of his opera- 
tions from place to place, Alan contrived to provide 
for himself and his daughter the rude fare to which 
they were accustomed, and for several years to elude 
discovery. Although he only carried home the 
choicest parts of the meat, the wolves, hill foxes, wild 
cats, and other smaller beasts of prey, soon cleared 
off the remainder ; and though the foresters were 
astonished and irritated at finding such an increased 
number of skeletons of the finest deer that had 
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evidently met with an untimely fate, they were en- 
tirely at a loss to discover the cause of their slaughter. 

So matters went on for several years, when, at 
length, one evening in the month of September, a 
party of men appeared at the head of the bum in 
which Alan's cave was situated, and took their way 
down, following its course. All were on foot, and 
their weary and travel-stained appearance betokened 
a long and toilsome journey. In front strode a tall, 
well-made young man, who had seen one- or two- 
and-twenty summers ; but though his features were 
handsome, the cruel and malignant smile that sat 
upon his lips accorded ill with his youth. 

He was followed by nine men, in the garb of 
foresters, armed with bows and short swords ; while 
half a dozen or more bare-legged gillies, leading dogs 
and bearing provisions and several large leather 
bottles of wine, ale, and spirits, made up the cortege. 
* Ha ! * said the leader, * this is a bad day's work — 
beaten by those cursed deer, our horses lost in that 
moss, our two best dogs killed, and, fiend take me ! if 
I know where we are, or how far from the castle ; and 
with that infernal storm brewing over our heads, if we 
could find any shelter, Fd go no farther to-night.' 
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Just as he spoke, they turned a bend in the burn, and 
a cry of surprise broke from him, and was echoed by 
some of his followers. * As I live ! * cried he, * this is 
the very spot where we brought the old wolf and his 
brood to bay — and lo ! there he sits, even as we then 
left him ; look ! he has put up the wall of his bothie 
again. I'll go no farther to-night, we'll rest there ; ' 
and, quickly crossing the intervening space to where 
Alan was sitting, he spumed him to the earth with 
his foot, exclaiming * Down to the ground, you cur ! 
and do reverence to your lord and master.* The 
voice of his wife's murderer was well remembered. 
Springing up to his full height, Alan replied, * Finish 
then your bloody work, for not for all that is now 
dearest to me, not to save my child from her mother's 
fate, would I stoop to one of your accursed race,* 

At this moment, when the young baron's hand 
clutched at his dagger with the intention of burying 
it in the heart of him by whom he was thus defied, 
the sight of Alan's daughter, dragged from the cave 
by two of the foresters, interrupted the execution of 
his intention. She had now grown into a lovely 
specimen of Highland beauty, and her long fair hair 
and soft blue eyes formed attractions difficult to be 
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resisted by even the pure and right-minded — but, alas ! 
none of those into whose hands she had fallen could 
boast of those qualities. At the same time another 
forester bore from the cave the fatal harrow, which, 
being in want of some repair, Alan had brought home 
the previous night. The stains of blood upon it, and 
the deer's hair adhering to the spikes, sufficiently ex- 
plained its use, and, * See ! my lord,' exclaimed the 
forester, * this is the way so many of our finest deer 
have been slain/ 

* Attend to my orders,' said the young baron, in a 
low stern tone. * You, Roger, will proceed at once 
to the castle, and bring up a horse for me to-morrow 
morning. Take the gillies with you, but let them leave 
the provisions and those bottles ; the others will re- 
main here with me to-night, until you return in the 
morning ; and you may tell my father that, if we have 
had bad luck with the deer, we have taken a wild 
beast worth a whole herd of stags. Bind the old 
rascal hand and foot, and to-morrow we'll take him 
to the castle and hang him from a turret, as an ex- 
ample to all evil-doers. As for the girl, do what you 
like with her ; but first serve me my supper inside 
here, for the storm is beginning, and I am famished ; ' 
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and, thus saying, he entered the cave, and threw him- 
self down to rest 

His commands were quickly obeyed, for his re- 
tainers well knew he was not to be trifled with. The . 
man he called Roger, having made the gillies deposit 
their burdens, snatched a hasty morsel of food, and 
with them followed the downward course of the bum, 
grumbling heartily at his share of the business ; while 
the others secured Alan, as they had been directed to 
do, and prepared supper for their lord, who, as soon 
as he had eaten and had drank several heavy draughts 
of wine, retired into a recess of the cave, and, over- 
come with fatigue, which the long travel on foot, to 
which he was unaccustomed, rendered all the greater, 
fell into a deep sleep on a couch of skins prepared for 
him. His followers, now freed from his supervision, 
feasted upon the remaining provisions, and, well sup- 
plied with liquor of various kinds, abandoned them- 
selves to revelry. We may draw a veil over the 
scenes of that horrible night. The agonised shriek of 
his daughter's vqice, mingled with the curses and 
laughter of the brutes in whose power she was placed, 
struck fearfully on Alan's heart, as he lay bound and 
unable to make any effort to rescue her ; yet his stern 
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resolution sustained him, and he disdained to breathe 
a single prayer for mercy, either upon her, or 
himself 

At length all was still : the wine and strong waters 
had done their work, and heavy sleep sealed the eyelids 
of all the savage crew. 

In the dead silence of the night Alan heard a soft 
step approach the spot where he was lying, and a voice 
whispered, as the thongs that bound him were cut, 
* Father, the time for vengeance is come ; they lie 
sleeping yonder like swine, and not one has power to 
lift a hand in his defence ; ' and at the same time a 
long keen dirk was placed in his hand. Alan sat 
up ; a few minutes of rubbing and chafing, in which 
his daughter eagerly assisted, restored the circulation 
to his limbs, and then, guided by her, he entered the 
cave, about the entrance to which, and within its 
shelter, his enemies lay. 

A hollow gurgling noise, as the keen weapon, 
guided by the hand of the girl and driven home by 
the strength of her father's arm, pierced the heart of 
each sleeper, beginning with the young baron, was 
the only sound that broke the silence of the night, 
and a grim smile of satisfaction played over Alan's 
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face as every well-delivered thrust bereft another 
hated foe of his life. 

His next act was to decapitate the bodies, and, 
fixing a head upon every spike of the harrow, he set 
fire to the turf wall, and, taking the harrow on his 
shoulder, proceeded down to the strath under his 
daughter's guidance. 

About an hour before daylight on that eventful 
night, the warder of the castle was aroused by a 
powerful voice hailing him from outside. He quickly 
ascended to the top of the gateway and demanded 
the cause of the disturbance. The moon had set, and 
all was dark. A firm resolute voice replied, *Tell 
your lord to look forth at daybreak, and he will be- 
hold the vengeance of those he has oppressed.' All 
then was quiet again. The warder laughed in de- 
rision, but still dared not neglect to report the occur- 
rence to his master, who, however, treated the message 
with contempt as a foolish endeavour to cause alarm, 
and gave orders to keep the gates shut and that no 
one should leave the castle. 

At dawn, however, some objects were dimly seen 
upon the plain before the castle gate, and, being in- 
formed of this, the Lord of Badenoch rose, and, well 
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attended, proceeded forth to ascertain what it might 
mean. A dreadful sight met his gaze. There lay the 
fatal harrow, every spike crowned with a gory head — 
eight those of his most trusty foresters, while the 
ninth, in the centre, disclosed the distorted features of 
his best-loved son. Side by side, at a little distance, 
lay the corpses of Alan and his daughter, with the 
dirk that had taken their lives still sticking in the 
heart of the man whose strong hand had driven it 
home into its bloody sheath. 

Such was the vengeance of — as he was subse- 
quently called — * Alan na Cleithe Deirg,' or * Alan of 
the Bloody Harrow.* 

For a good many years a tame stag was the 
property of one of the large farmers or tacksmen in 
the district of Badenoch. He had been captured 
when a young calf, and had grown up in nominal, 
but not actual, captivity, being allowed to roam 
around his master's homestead as he pleased, and to 
graze either on the low fields or on the hill-side above 
the farmhouse at his pleasure. From being always 
well fed and sheltered from the storms of winter, he 
had become a very fine animal, with a magnificent 
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head. As he grew older his wanderings became 
wider, but I never heard of his doing any great 
damage, or seriously attacking or injuring any one ; 
what his ultimate fate may have been I do not know. 
He cared nothing for the ordinary collie or terrier 
dogs of the district, and if assailed by them would 
not even run from them, but turned upon them and 
beat them off with hoof and horn, so that most of 
them soon knew him, and did not care to meddle 
with him. If accidentally pursued by deerhounds, he 
would take the middle of the high road, or any hard 
road he might be near, where his hard feet gave him 
the advantage, and would gallop at best speed along 
it to his home, defying their attempts to overtake 
him. 

I heard one or two amusing stories of his freaks. 
At the time of the disruption of the Free Church, 
those who belonged to that communion were in the 
habit of assembling in the open air for Divine worship, 
none of their churches having yet been built ; and when 
they did so they often sat four or five or more deep in 
a wide ring around the minister, who conducted the 
service in the centre. As many of the congregation 
came a long distance, they brought provisions with 
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them, and in fine weather they would remain in or 
about the places where they sat during the interval 
between the forenoon and afternoon services, and 
would refresh themselves with the viands they had 
brought, not unfrequently accompanied by a drop or 
two of * mountain dew.' One very hot Sunday in the 
height of summer, at the afternoon service, an old man, 
with a shiny bald head, was sitting on a low grassy 
bank in the outside rank of the ring. Having come 
from far that morning he was rather tired, and during 
the interval between the services had made a hearty 
meal and had washed it down with * a glass, or may 
be more,' of whisky. It is no wonder, then, that the 
pastor's voice as he preached his sermon had a 
soporific effect upon the old fellow, and that he fell 
sound asleep as he sat, his arms resting on his knees, 
and his head bowed forward on his breast, while his 
broad blue bonnet had fallen off and lay on the grass 
at his feet. 

All of a sudden he was startled out of his slumber 
by a smart smack on the top of his pate, which 
toppled him forward down on his nose ; and, looking 
up in surprise, to his horror he saw a cloven foot 
raised to repeat the blow, while above the foot the 
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large eyes of a head with huge horns glared down 
upon him. Panic-stricken, and convinced that it was 
Old Nick himself that had taken advantage of his 
sleeping in church to assail him, he sprang to his feet, 
dashed through, or over, the ranks before him, and 
shouting, * The de'il ! the de'il ! ' rushed to the centre 
of the circle and threw himself down beside the 
minister, to whose knees he clung for protection. 

I am afraid the service ended rather suddenly that 
afternoon, for the scene was too absurd for any to 
maintain the necessary gravity of deportment, after 
the stag, whose curiosity had been excited by the 
round bald pate of the old man shining in the sun, 
had taken measures to test the character of the object, 
with such ridiculous consequences. 

Upon another occasion, but this time in an 
Established church, a curious scene took place in 
which the stag was an actor. The church was one 
of those bam-like buildings of which so many ugly 
specimens are scattered over the kingdom of Scot- 
land. The minister's pulpit was near one end of the 
building, and opposite, at the end nearest the door, 
was the only gallery in the church, stretching from 
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one side-wall to the other, and entered by a stair lead- 
ing up from the vestibule, but not visible to those in 
the body of the building, as it was outside the par- 
tition-wall separating the vestibule from the rest of 
the church. 

Divine service was going on ; the congregation 
occupied the body of the church, but the gallery was 
empty. The clergyman was preaching his sermon, 
and was taking occasion to reprehend his audience 
for the practice too freely indulged in of swearing 
and using profane language. * Yes,' he said, * the 
name of the devil is in your mouths as a household 
word. It is " Devil take me ! " or " you ! " or " Go to 
the devil ! " but how would you look if he were to 
pay you a visit in response to your invitation ? ' 
At this moment a sound was heard — rap, rap, rap, 
rap, rap ! All looked aghast, and the minister 
paused ; but as the sound ceased he was the first to 
recover and to improve the occasion. * Maybe,* he 
cried, * maybe that was a warning — who can tell } but 
if the Prince of Darkness, with whose name your 
mouths are so familiar, were to appear among us, 
who of us, except myself, would dare to abide the 
encounter ? ' Just then the noise began again - rap, 
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rap, rap, rap ! — and a huge head and horns were pro- 
jected over the front of the gallery, uttering a deep 
bellow. It was too much. Down from the pulpit 
sprang the minister, and, with his screaming and 

terrified congregation, dashed for the doos in the 

• 

wildest confusion, every one as they got out taking 
to their heels at best pace ; while the old stag in the 
gallery, scared at the tumult, turned to retrace his 
steps, and as soon as the door was clear clattered 
down the stairs he had ascended, and cantered gaily 
away towards home. 

Although never a very enthusiastic or very suc- 
cessful salmon-fisher, I have occasionally enjoyed 
good sport with the rod, and remember one or two 
curious incidents connected with that pursuit. 

One of these occurred while in company with the 
late Lord Gifford, eldest brother of the present 
Marquis of Tweeddale. And here let me pause for 
an instant in my story to render a tribute to one of 
the most delightful companions and best fellows it 
has ever been my fate to meet. But Lord Gifford 
was more than that. Handsome, powerful, and 
graceful in bodily frame, he was one of the best 
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informed and accomplished of men, and his talents 
were equalled by his modesty in their display and 
the kindness of his disposition and sweetness of 
temper. As we passed a season living opposite each 
other on the banks of the river Ness, he was often a 
guest at my cottage ; and I know not how to describe 
the charm of his society and conversation better than 
by saying that, although I always found that I 
learned something new from him, and that fresh ideas 
or facts had been brought to my mind by what he 
said, it appeared at the time as if he himself were 
seeking information, and desiring to learn rather than 
to teach. 

Poor fellow ! his early death was caused by an act 
of gallantry in exerting his great strength to support 
for an instant a heavy tree that threatened to crush 
two labourers who were lifting or carrying it while 
working in his father's -woods. The exertion strained 
his back, and brought on lumbar abscess, which 
again and again broke, but always reformed, and 
under which he at last sank, after long suffering. 

He was an excellent fisherman, and one pecu- 
liarity in his way of enjoying a tussle with a salmon 
was as follows : — ^As soon as he hooked a fish, and 
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after the first rush was over, he would hand the rod 
to his attendant, and getting hold of the line would 
play the fish with his hands, manipulating the line in 
the most delicate way with his fingers, the attendant 
reeling up the line as the fish was brought in. When 
the fish made a run, Gifford let go the line, which 
then ran out from the reel ; and as soon as the run 
was over, took hold of it again, and played the fish as 
before. He used to say that this plan was a more 
certain one for killing the fish than playing it with 
the rod, and that he felt the play of the fish better 
with the line in his fingers. 

On one occasion I was with him at the river-side 
when he hooked a fish, and, handing the rod to the 
gillie, he began to manoeuvre it in the above fashion. 
As I was not fishing, I said I would clip the fish for 
him when he brought him in, and, taking the gaff, I 
waited a little below for that event. We were on the 
north side of the Black Stream of the river Ness, 
where the stream runs very strong and deep close to 
that shore, and there is scarce more than a foot in 
breadth of shallow water at the edge. 

The fish gave a great deal of play, but worked 
very deep, not jumping, as fish often do, and it took 
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Gifford about twenty minutes ere he had so far ex- 
hausted it as to be able to bring it in ; but at length 
he brought it nearer and nearer, and I waited im- 
patiently with the gaff, crouching down so that it 
might not notice me. To my horror, as the fish 
came closer, I saw that it was not hooked in the 
mouth ; it had not taken the fly, but must have missed 
its aim when it rose, and the line had passed under 
its belly, while the hook of the fly just impinged on 
its back-fin, not having even pierced between the fin- 
rays. As it was brought close to the shore and into 
the narrow strip of shallow water, it rolled over upon 
its side, the fly dropped from the fin, and the fish was 
free. I made a bound and a stroke with the gaff, 
fortunately caught it near the tail just as it was 
struggling into deep water again, and hauled it out, 
a fine clean-run salmon of sixteen pounds. It was 
probably the way in which it was hooked that en- 
abled it to show so much resistance, but Gifford 
said that if he had played it from the rod, he would 
assuredly have lost it ; while I on my part was 
only too glad of my fortunate stroke with the gaff, 
as if it had got away the blame would have rested 
on my clumsiness. 
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While I am not aware of being particularly bash- 
ful or retiring in my nature, I have always been 
averse to any large number of spectators, or, as it is 
termed, any 'gallery,* when engaged in pursuit of 
sport ; but on one occasion my modesty was severely 
tried, and I do not remember to have often spent a 
more mauvais quart (theure^ which was actually 
about the length of time that my martyrdom en- 
dured. 

One fine* day in August I was fishing from a boat 
in the Two-stone pool of the river Ness, which on 
the northern side is only separated by a bank from 
the Dochgarroch lock, on the Caledonian canal, that 
runs for a considerable distance alongside the river 
between Loch Ness and the town of Inverness. 
Along this canal and through the various lochs of the 
Great Glen of Scotland, steamboats between Bannavie 
on the south-west, and Inverness on the north-east, 
convey during summer crowds of passengers, of whom 
by far the greater number are tourists, seeking 
health and amusement from the pure air and pic- 
turesque scenery of the mountain land through which 
they pass. 

I had not been long at work when a steamboat 
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from the south ran into the lock, and as she had to 
remain there for some time a number of her passengers 
jumped ashore. Just as they did so I hooked my first 
fish that day. This caused a tremendous excitement 
among them, and the cries and exclamations of those 
already on the bank brought out all the rest, and they 
lined the top of the bank, to the number of a couple of 
hundred or more. 

Much abashed at this unexpected concourse, I did 
my best not to lose the fish, as my boatman hauled up 
to the grapnel by which the boat was anchored, and 
then proceeded to row to the southern bank, where 
we landed and began to play the salmon. It was a 
very strong and lively fish, and the runs and jumps it 
made afforded intense delight to the spectators on 
the opposite bank : not so to me, for I was in a blue 
funk of losing it, when I knew that a howl of derision 
from the multitude would be the reward of my bad 
luck, and I am sure that this apprehension made me 
more careful and timid in my treatment of the fish. 

Meantime, the row on the other bank was tre- 
mendous. Several, who were evidently fishers and 
knew what should be done, in their excitement were 
calling out various cautions and advice to me across 
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the water; but the most part were jabbering or 
holloaing together, and at every jump the fish made a 
prolonged * 0-oh ! ' burst from the crowd ; while some 
remarks from cockneys on their travels were wafted 
across the stream. * Why don't he pull him out and 
have done with it ? ' said one. * It's more likely to pull 
him in/ replied another ; and some young fellows, with 
the charitable intention of helping me in my difficulty, 
began to pelt big stones where the direction of my 
line led them to suppose the fish might be, until they 
were stopped by those who knew better. 

So I worked on, with the sweat pouring from me, 
more from the funk I was in than from any severe 
exertion, until it was time for the steamboat to leave 
the lock on her way to Inverness, and the passengers 
had to return on board. The fish, however, was by 
this time rapidly failing, and just as the vessel steamed 
out of the lock I brought him to the bank, and my 
boatman gaffed him and held him up glittering in 
the sun, a beautiful, clean-run salmon of fifteen 
pounds. A tremendous cheer rang out from every 
throat on the steamboat, on all parts of which the 
passengers were clustering like bees, and they con- 
tinued cheering until she went out of sight, while I 
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took off my hat and waved it towards them in recog- 
nition of their compliment < Losh ! sir/ said my 
boatman, as we took * a wee drap ' to our future good 
luck, * what a mercy it is we got him ! if you had lost 
him,^ I think I should ha'e run for it ; ' and though I 
did not own it, I verily believe if that misfortune had 
happened I should have followed his example. * All's 
well that ends well,' 'but I never wish to tackle a fish 
again with such a gallery. 

* What a beautiful morning ! ' I said to myself one 
day in August as I stepped out of the front door 
about eight o'clock ; * I'll run down to the river and 
kill a grilse before breakfast.' Off I set, and in half 
an hour or so was in a boat on the Lady's Stream of 
the Ness. Just above the Lady's Stream is the Black 
Stream, across the foot of which a carry or dam runs 
diagonally from near the southern bank to the 
northern, and before the Caledonian canal was made 
directed water to a mill on the northern side. This 
carry, though ruinous, is still strong, and in moderate 
or low water is only pierced by two gaps besides the 
larger opening at its southern or upper end, and the 
river rushing through these three apertures forms the 
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Lady's Stream, of which the far stronger rush of water 
comes from the lowermost aperture ; immediately 
below which again, on the northern side, is a very 
deep backwater, formed by the recoil of the torrent as 
it meets a shallow. The above description is necessary 
to understand what happened to me. The river was 
very low, and I had no expectation of anything but 
grilse ; so I took a light twelve-foot rod of female 
bamboo with a lancewood top, and the very finest 
single gut and smallest fly I could pick out 

I fished for a while without a rise, when just about 
nine o'clock I hooked a fish. It ran out a good long 
line, but then came to again, and its play was so 
gentle that I thought it a small grilse, and anticipated 
killing it in a few minutes and having it cooked for 
breakfast, which was not until ten o'clock. We had 
landed on the northern bank, and I stood just below 
the last opening in the carry, with the deep backwater 
between me and the stream. Although the play of 
the fish was not strong, I found I could not make 
mucfi impression upon it, and at last, after about 
twenty minutes of this work, it ran into the deep 
backwater, and there sulked. Hitherto we had not 
seen the fish, but now my boatman, getting to a point 
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where he could look down through the clear still 
water, discovered that, instead of the little grilse we 
imagined it to be, I had got hold of a very large 
salmon. This was the devil to pay. With such a 
small weak rod and such fine tackle I was in no 
condition for a tussle with a heavy fish, and if I used 
any violent measures could only expect it to break 
me and go off, a thing not to be thought of if it could 
be avoided. 

So there we stood, and there sulked the fish. We 
tried all sorts of manoeuvres — pelted the fish with 
stones, dropped a ring down the line on to its nose. 
Nothing was of any avail ; if a stone fell too near, 
or when the ring touched its nose, it ran for about 
twenty yards, but then stopped, and always gradually 
came back to the berth it had chosen in the deep 
backwater. 

I was in an unpleasant predicament. No one had 
seen me leave the house ; I could not send away my 
boatman, whose services I might require at any 
moment, and for a long time not a soul came in 
sight so as to enable me to send a message home. I 
began to want my breakfast very much, and the 
thought that my family and friends were just then 
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enjoying theirs where I ought to have been did not 
lessen my appetite. Luckily, I had my pipe, so 
giving the rod into my boatman's hands for two 
minutes I lighted up, and derived some consolation 
from the * weed ' ; but then I took the rod again, for 
I was determined that, if any one killed that fish, it 
should be I. About eleven o'clock some of my 
friends came down to fish the Black Stream, and I 
was able to send a message to ask for some break- 
fast, which came in due course. 

My friends condoled with me and joked me 
unmercifully, and then went off to their own sport, 
leaving me and my boatman planted like a couple 
of herons by the river-side. 

The salmon lay in the clear water not far from 
the bank, which, however, was very steep. We 
could see it pretty distinctly, and two or three times 
my boatman waded into the water nearly up to his 
neck to try to gaff it and end the fight that way ; but 
as often as he did so, the fish gently edged away ; so 
that, although he touched it with the end of the gaff, 
he could not get the hook over its back. Once he 
succeeded in doing this, but the stroke he made was 
weak, from his arms being in the water, and the fish, 
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darting away, pulled the gaff out of his hands, as he 
let go from fear of being dragged out of his depth, 
not being able to swim. The fish did not seem 
frightened by these attempts, but appeared to con- 
sider that it had found a secure position, from which 
it would not budge. 

So matters went on, from a little after nine 
o'clock, when he first sulked, to a quarter to two — 
nearly four hours and a half ; and I had got heartily 
tired of it, and wished the salmon at the devil, if 
indeed it were not the * Old Gentleman ' in propria 
persond that I had got hold of in the guise of a fish. 

About a quarter to two, Colonel Lautour, of the 
Grenadier Guards, who had been fishing in the river 
below us, came up to see what we were about. After 
hearing all the affair, he said, * Well ! you can't stop 
here all day, and you will do no good if you do. 
Your tackle must be sound, though it is so light, or 
it would have parted long ago. I would just drag 
the fish up to the stream without giving an inch of 
line, and put it into the rush there, under the carry ; 
it must show play then.' 

My patience was exhausted : except for ten 
minutes, while I ate my breakfast, and a minute or 
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two now and then to fill and light my pipe, I had 
been holding the rod and keeping a steady strain on 
the fish. So I took his advice ; and, turning the rod 
over my left shoulder, I walked steadily up the river- 
side, without jerking, and over the gap to that part of 
the carry beyond it. To my astonishment the fish 
followed easily, and, as soon as I got far enough 
along the carry, I put it into the full rush of the 
stream. Never was there such a change. Away it 
went, taking out nearly all my line, and I had to run 
back and get into the boat to cross the deep back- 
water to a dry bank in the middle of the river on the 
other side of it ; and there, a couple of hundred yards 
below, after a most spirited and exciting play of 
nearly three-quarters of an hour, Colonel Lautour 
gaffed the fish for me, about half-past two o'clock. 
It was a well-shaped, clean, but rather reddish fish, 
and weighed between thirty and thirty-one pounds. 
It was the largest I have ever killed with the rod, 
and certainly gave me trouble enough, which more 
resolute action might have saved me ; but the know- 
ledge of how light my tackle was made me afraid 
to trust to it, though the event proved that it was 
trustworthy. 
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I cannot avoid recording here an adventure which 
befell a well-known sportsman and excellent fellow, 
the late Mr. William Coke, of Norfolk, commonly 
known as * Billy Coke.' A better all-round sports- 
man probably never existed. * Nimrod * has chroni- 
cled his feats in Leicestershire hunting-fields, and 
his riding his horse * Advance,' a determined kicker, 
with a label fastened on the back of his coat, and 
the words * He kicks ' printed upon it : he is thus 
depicted in the clever illustrations to Nimrod's 
work. 

In deer-stalking, ordinary shooting, and salmon- 
fishing, he was equally proficient and equally suc- 
cessful. I remember hearing him say that there were 
only two sorts of fishing worth having — viz., salmon- 
fishing, and gudgeon-fishing on the Thames ; the 
first being the acme of exciting sport, the second of 
quiet and delicious repose. I did not agree with 
him ; but the remark showed the mind of the man, 
who aimed at perfection in everything. Towards the 
close of his days he sustained severe injury in the 
legs, owing to an accident while deer-stalking, and 
neuralgia, to which he had long been a martyr, 
attacking the injured members, crippled him very 
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much, so that his limbs became distorted, and at times 
he was hardly able to walk. He was suffering in this 
way on one occasion when he paid me a visit, and 
though in consequence unable to go out shooting, it 
was arranged that he should ride a pony down to the 
river, where he might fish for salmon from a boat. 

So the next morning I and a friend walked with 
him as he rode to the river, and the boat being got 
ready we helped him into it, while his servant also got 
in to steady and support his master when he stood up 
to fish, and the boatman also took his place to manage 
the boat, which he did by rowing to the proper part of 
the water to drop the grapnel, and then paying out a 
long rope, gradually allowed the boat to descend the 
rivef yard by yard at each cast until he came to the 
end of the rope, when he hauled up to the grapnel, 
and, lifting it, took a fresh departure from near the 
spot where the former rope had finished. 

As they had embarked on the southern shore of 
the famous Black Stream of the Ness, and the main 
current or stream in which the fish lay ran close under 
the northern bank, they went pretty far out into the 
river, rather mojre than half-way across, and placed 
the boat near the southern edge of the main stream 
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while my companion and I remained on the shore to 
watch how they got on. 

All went well for a time ; Billy Coke, standing up 
in the boat, was fishing and throwing a very fine line, 
proving himself a master of the art ; his servant, seated 
on a thwart just behind him, supported him with a hand 
against each leg as he made his casts. 

About half the rope was done when Billy Coke 
hooked a fish, and, forgetting that he was in a boat, 
made a step back as he struck, when, to our horror, 
we saw him tumble backwards over the side of the 
boat into the water (which, though not the main 
current, was running strongly), in spite of an attempt 
on the part of his servant to grasp him as he fell. 

We sprang to our feet and rushed down the river- 
side, taking off our jackets as we went, with the in- 
tention of rescuing him lower down, but had hardly 
got thirty yards when we saw him upright in the 
water, with his servant, who had gone in like a retriever 
after a duck, standing behind and holding him firm, 
while, wonderful to relate, old Billy himself had his 
rod in his hands and was playing his fish as if nothing 
unusual had happened. It was a curious scene : the 
water was nearly up to their necks, the boatman was 
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pulling to his grapnel as hard as he could ; and Billy's 
old white hat, which fortunately was the only thing 
the boatman had to go in chase of, was floating away 
gaily down the rough and tumbling waters. After 
the first alarm was over we roared with laughter. 

Gradually Billy Coke, supported by his servant, 
neared the shore on which we stood, and as he 
stepped, all dripping, on land, my companion some- 
what irreverently exclaimed, *Why! sir, you look 
like a jolly old river-god ; ' while I, fearful lest the 
wetting should increase his neuralgia, begged him to 
let one of us take the rod, and to jump on the pony 
and gallop to the house to change his clothes ; but all 
my urging was of no avail. * No ! ' he said ; * no ! this 
fellow has given me a ducking, and, d — n him ! I mean 
to kill him for it' 

So the next best thing was to send his servant up 
to the house on the pony to bring down dry things 
for his master ; and while my friend attended on the 
old gentleman, I went to the boatman's house close 
by, and had a large fire made in the kitchen, where 
was the biggest fireplace in the cottage, and a blanket 
spread on the stone floor to serve for a carpet. 

Just as the servant came galloping back with a 
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bundle of dry clothes, Billy Coke finished off his 
antagonist, which proved to be a good clean fish, 
weighing seventeen pounds. 

He then went to the cottage, and before the roaring 
fire dried himself and put on fresh garments. When 
he came out again I complimented him on keeping 
hold of his rod in such a tumble. *Ah!* he replied, 
* IVe had many a spill, but never let go the reins yet.' 
He would not take any wine or spirits of any kind, 
but went off again in the boat and killed five or six 
more fish that day, fortunately without further mis- 
adventure. 

I have always thought his conduct showed im- 
mense pluck in a man over seventy years of age, and 
also crippled in his legs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EGYPT AND INDIA. 

Towards the end of the year 1845 I went to India, 
having effected an exchange into a regiment serving 
in that country. I took with me, as servant, Donald 
Kennedy, of whom I have already given some ac- 
count in these pages, and we embarked on one of the 
P. and O. steamers for Alexandria. 

During our passage across the Bay of Biscay we 
encountered very rough weather, amounting to a 
severe storm for twenty-four hours of the time ; but, 
although the vessel was rather heavily freighted, she 
was a good sea boat, and the skill of her captain, 
aided by the exertions and good discipline of the 
other officers and crew, enabled her to hold her own 
against the tempest. We had the misfortune, how- 
ever, to lose one of the best sailors in the ship. A 
party of men, of which he was one, were engaged 
upon some work at the bow of the vessel and on the 
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bowsprit, under command of one of the mates, 
during the early part of the night, in the height of 
the storm, when the ship met a tremendous sea into 
which she plunged, the green water breaking over her 
bows and far aft towards her waist. Whether he did 
not hold on sufficiently soon, or whether the weight 
of water broke his grasp, could never be known. He 
had been the farthest out upon the bowsprit, and 
when the head of the vessel emerged from the sea he 
was no longer there. The cry of * Man overboard ! ' 
rang from the bow ; but the captain wisely decided 
that it was too dangerous to lower a boat in such 
weather, and that nothing could be done to save him. 
A curious incident occurred. The stern boat hung 
from its davits, just within the taffirail on the poop. 
As soon as the cry of * Man overboard ! ' was heard, 
half a dozen of the passengers sprang into the boat, 
unfastened the oars, and called for it to be lowered 
away ; but fortunately, before any attention could be 
paid to their demand, the captain appeared on the 
scene, and in energetic language ordered them out of 
the boat, and upbraided them with their folly. The 
last person who came out of the boat was a gallant 
naval officer, one of the passengers, who had pre- 
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viously been a brother officer of the captain, himself 
a lieutenant in the navy, and they had sailed in 
various ships together, and were great friends. 

When the captain saw him, he said, * You there ! 
How could you do such a thing ? You must have 
known as well as I do that no boat could live in 
such a sea, and that no stem boat could be lowered.' 
His friend, as gallant a sailor as ever stepped, hung 
down his head rather sheepishly, and replied, * You're 
quite right, my dear fellow, quite right. I did not 
think of it ; but then, you see, I had no responsibility.' 
We heard that the father of the poor fellow washed 
overboard had also been lost at sea, and that he was 
the chief support of his widowed mother. He had 
expressed a presentiment that this was to be his last 
voyage, and that some accident would happen to him 
— which, however, did not prevent the gallant fellow 
from being foremost in every dangerous service. 
The passengers made a handsome subscription for 
his mother, and sent it by the hands of the captain. 

When the gale had blown itself out, we had lovely 
weather along the coasts of Spain and Portugal, and 
as we reached more southern latitudes the genial 
warmth of a Mediterranean winter shed its kindly 
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influence upon us, and those who had been troubled 
with sea-sickness having shaken off that prostrating 
infliction, the voyage resembled a pleasure trip under 
the best auspice^. 

We stopped at Gibraltar for a few hours, during 
which time my brother, who was quartered there, 
came on board to see me, and brought me a present 
of half a dozen bottles of excellent Scotch whisky, 
which I handed over to the charge of Donald Ken- 
nedy in the fore-cabin. 

We were not very crowded on board, but stilly 
after leaving Gibraltar, the saloon at dinner-time 
became rather hot and stuffy, and a party of eight 
of us, with the captain's permission, used to dine to- 
gether on the poop-deck under the awning ; the said 
captain bitterly lamenting that the duties of his situa- 
tion compelling him to take the head of the table 
below prevented him from joining us. A judicious 
feathering of the steward's palm procured the services 
of one of his assistants to wait on our table, and 
ensured a sufficient supply of the best that was going 
being served upon it. 

Our party, until we reached Malta, consisted of 
Colonel and Mrs. Martin ; he was going out to be 
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Adjutant-General (if I remember aright) at Bombay, 
where, at no distant date, his death from cholera 
deprived the country of the services of one of its best 
officers, and his friends of one of the most hospitable 
and kind-hearted of men. Then, to give the pas to 
the ladies, there was Mrs. Belmont, a nice, cheery 
widow lady, with a very handsome daughter, whose 
bright eyes played havoc with the heart of more 
than one among us. The naval officer in charge of 
the mails, a very pleasant fellow, was another of the 
group (the captain's friend had disembarked at 
Gibraltar). Two young gentlemen, Colville and 
Stanley (they were young then, but, I am happy to 
say, are still well and hearty in the land of the living), 
on their way to a trip up the Nile, and myself, made 
up the eight At Malta, Mrs. Belmont and her fair 
daughter left us, and their places were filled by an 
officer of the Indian navy and his pretty and agree- 
able wife, whose name has escaped my memory. 

One amusing, though somewhat incorrect, incident 
of the voyage must not be forgotten. A rather finely 
dressed and flashy lady had started with us from 
Southampton, in order, as was said, to meet her 
husband at Alexandria, who was to come that far 
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from India to receive her and take her back with 
him. She did not seem to be much appreciated by 
the other ladies. There had also come from South- 
ampton a rather stout, over-dressed young man, who 
gave himself a good many airs, and was considered 
an unmitigated cad by most of the gentlemen. 

These impressions respecting both were confirmed 
by the compromising fact that, on the night of the 
storm to which I have referred, and during the ex- 
citement occasioned by the poor fellow being lost 
overboard, the young man was discovered with his 
arm round the lady's waist and imprinting kisses on 
her lips, which were accepted cordially, and doubtless 
returned. Whether they had met before embarking 
no one knew — I rather think they had not ; but, how- 
ever that may be, at Malta they left the steamer to- 
gether, returning by the next mail to England ; and, 
on our reaching Alexandria, the captain had to tell 
the sorrowful tale to the lady's husband, who came 
on board in search of his faithless spouse. I believe 
he took the matter very philosophically, went back to 
India, and instituted proceedings for a divorce. 

I mentioned my brother having given me half a 
dozen of excellent whisky, which I consigned to 
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Donald Kennedy's care. En route between Malta 
and Alexandria, I asked him what other passengers 
were in the fore-cabin with him, and he told me therq 
was only one, a very good sort of fellow, a Scotchman 
of the name of Comyn, who was going to India as a 
clerk or overseer of a coffee plantation, or something 
of that kind. So I said that I and two or three 
friends would come down to the fore-cabin and taste 
the whisky, and that he might invite Mr. Comyn to 
be of the party. Colville and Stanley joined me, and 
the captain promised to look in, and there may have 
been one or two more. The whisky was pronounced 
capital, and we had a very jolly time of it, with stories, 
, songs, and pleasant conversation over our toddy, until 
about one in the morning, when we broke up and 
went off to bed, none of us the worse for our sympo- 
sium except Mr. Comyn, who had proved himself 
very good company, but had been most assiduous in 
his attentions to the whisky-bottle. As he was at 
home, however, we left him, and Donald Kennedy 
came on deck with me to get a little fresh air before 
retirifig for the night. I found that I had left my 
pipe in the fore-cabin, and on going down again for 
it a most absurd scene presented itself. Mr. Comyn 
VOL*. II. H 
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had managed to get into his berth, an upper one, in 
which he was sitting without his coat, but with his 
trousers on, and one leg doubled up under him, while 
the other hung over the side of the berth. From this 
last he had contrived to get off the boot ; but he was 
searching everywhere for his other foot, and weeping 
bitterly because he could not find it. He would feel 
all along the one leg with his hands till he got to the 
foot, and be satisfied ; but then he would begin with 
the other thigh and feel along that, until, missing the 
leg at the knee where it was doubled up, he would 
grope for it in an aimless sort of way over the side of 
his berth, weeping and lamenting, and cursing the 
day he came into the ship to lose his leg. I don't 
think I ever saw a man more idiotically drunk. After 
laughing heartily at his antics for a while, we pulled 
his leg from under him and took off his boot, when 
he rolled over contentedly in his berth and went to 
sleep. 

All things must have an end, be they pleasant or 
the reverse, and our agreeable voyage finished with 
our arrival at Alexandria, whence most of our pas- 
sengers went by steamboat along the Mahmoudieh 
Canal, and by the Nile, to Cairo, from that city taking 
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the overland service of omnibuses across the desert to 
Suez, and so to India. 

At Alexandria I found myself in a curious fix. 
Before leaving England I had enquired of my agents 
what money I ought to take with me, as in England I 
could only pay my passage as far as Alexandria, and I 
was told that I need not bother myself with anything 
beyond what I required for personal expenses, as my 
cheque upon them would be at once taken for the 
amount of my further passage to India. However, on 
applying at the office, I learnt that, not only would my 
cheque be declined, but that even bank notes would not 
be received, and that payment must be made in gold. 

This was a regular stopper ; I had just about five 
pounds in my pocket for the conveyance of myself, 
my servant, our luggage, and three large deerhounds 
that I took out with me. 

The detention did not matter a bit, for, as I was 
not due with my regiment for some three months, I 
might have gone to India vid the Cape of Good Hope 
had I chosen to do so ; but the want of funds was 
embarrassing. 

By good fortune, Colville and Stanley had deter- 
mined to go up to Cairo in a diahbeyah, or river- 

H 2 
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boat, instead of by the steamer ; and as she was a 
large boat of the kind they agreed to let me and my 
belongings join them that far, which my five pounds 
enabled me to do. 

After the steamboat had started, a Scotch gentle- 
man, a clergyman of the Presb)^erian Church, made 
his appearance ; he had missed his passage, and was 
in such distress that we took pity on him and gave 
him a free passage in our boat. 

We had a charming, though somewhat leisurely, 
sail along the canal and up the Nile ; but at this 
distance of time nearly all the events of the trip have 
faded from my memory. Once I recollect we were 
cracking along with a good stiff breeze that made the 
boat heel over a good deal, when the reverend gentle- 
man, getting alarmed, sprang out of the cabin shout- 
ing to the crew to lower the sail, and declaring that 
we should all be drowned ; and we had to remind 
him that he was only a passenger through favour, 
and that if he interfered in the management of the 
boat we would put him ashore and leave him to find 
his way to Cairo as he best could. 

Another time, as we were tracking along the bank 
by means of a long rope pulled by the crew, while 
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the rais, or captain, was steering, we met a woman 
walking along the river-side, upon which the whole 
lot of naked ruffians dropped the rope and rushed at 
her, intent on plunder or worse, and surrounded her. 
The rais ran us ashore on the bank ; but it was only 
by taking our guns and threatening to fire into the 
posse of scoundrels that we obliged them to leave the 
wretched creature, who was crouching terror-stricken 
in their midst, and return to their duty. If they had 
not obeyed we should assuredly have let drive at 
them ; and I can imagine that terrible outrages were 
committed by the crews of these boats upon women 
they accidentally met, when their employers were not 
strong enough to control them. 

At length we arrived at Cairo, and I parted from 
my two friends, who went upon their voyage up the 
river, while I had to remain to await remittances, for 
which I had written home. 

I took up my quarters at Shepherd's Hotel. This 
was not the large establishment of which I believe 
he was afterwards proprietor, and which at that time 
I think was called the Oriental Hotel, and belonged 
to a company, but a smaller and most comfortable 
house. 
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Every one who has been at Cairo about the time 
of which I speak, and for a good many years after- 
wards, knew Shepherd, whose career was as successful 
as it was straightforward, honest, kindly, and generous, 
and my relations with him were marked by those 
characteristics on his part. 

I had ten shillings in my pocket when I entered 
his hotel, so, after selecting a pleasant apartment for 
myself and a good bed-room for Donald Kennedy, I 
sent for Mr. Shepherd. When he came I frankly told 
him how I was situated, and that I had written for 
letters of credit on Cairo, and said, * Now, until they 
arrive, you will have to board and lodge me and my 
servant and dogs, to give me what horses and 
carriages I may want, and to provide me with any 
pocket-money I may require ; will you do it ? ' 
* Most certainly, sir,' said he, * and very glad to see 
you.' I may here mention that, although my letters 
of credit reached me in the course of a little over a 
month, I did not settle accounts with Shepherd until 
I left for India, after a sojourn of full two months, 
during which I lived on the fat of the land. His 
whole bill for everything came to only forty-two 
pounds, a very different state of matters from the 
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charges at present in vogue in that country, I am 
told, for I have never been there since. 

I met an officer of the Honourable East India 
Company's Service at the hotel, Captain Marshall, who 
had come from the Madras Presidency to recruit his 
health. He was a well-informed and very pleasant, 
gentlemanly person, and we speedily became friends. 
At Christmas he and I gave a dinner-party, and 
among the guests was Dr. Abbott, a very remarkable 
man. He was tallish — I should think considerably 
above middle height, and of enormous JDulk — I have 
seldom seen a man so fat all over, he must have 
turned the scale on from eighteen to twenty stone ; 
but he was very active for his size and weight. He had 
a very good practice as a medical man, and always 
dressed in Turkish costume. His wife was an Armenian, 
and on one occasion he gave Captain Marshall and 
me a dinner dressed in the Armenian fashion, which 
was very good, but I have forgotten the details of it. 
He was a clever, well-read person, and especially 
learned in Egyptian antiquities, of which he had a 
collection, at that time probably the most extensive 
and valuable in the world. I heard that he subse- 
quently brought his collection to England and offered 
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it for purchase to the Government; but, failing to 
obtain the price he asked, he took it to the United 
States, and sold it there for a larger sum than he had 
demanded. But my acquaintance with him was the 
more pleasant, in that he very kindly placed at my 
disposal a favourite horse, except on the very rare 
occasions that he himself required the use of it. 
The horse was a magnificent bay with black points, 
and his power and courage were evinced by the fact 
that he had more than once carried his master's 
enormous wqight from Suez to Cairo, a distance of 
eighty miles across the desert, in one day. I do not 
think he was quite a pure Arab, I suspect he had a 
little mixture of English blood in him, or perhaps it 
may have been Dongola blood, where there is a fine 
race of horses larger than the pure Arab. 

Although full of spirit and courage, he was 
wonderfully gentle and docile, and I named him 
* Bootjack ' from one of his peculiarities. I rode him 
constantly, and often passed through portions of the 
narrow and crowded bazaar, when it was interesting, 
as with reins on his neck he paced proudly and gently 
along, to observe what care he took not to hurt any 
of the throng of foot-passengers through whom he 
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moved, or to tread upon any that might be slow in 
getting out of his way. Occasionally, however, he 
would overtake a fat, pompous Turk, waddling along 
in his pride with his long chibouk in his hand, who 
would sooner die than step aside to allow a horse 
ridden by a giaour to pass. Sitting quietly on his 
back, I could feel his fore-feet stepping shorter .and 
shorter to avoid touching the fat porpoise in front of 
him, while his head projected over the shoulder of 
the obstinate old fool whom the crowd prevented 
him from passing on either side. Thus for a few 
steps things would go on, until at last, in spite of all 
his care, the toe of his shoe would catch the heel of 
one of the slippers before him, pinning it to the 
ground, and over the old Turk would go on his nose, 
his turban, slippers, pipe, &c., flying in all directions, 
while Bootjack, without the slightest start, would 
step gently over or past him, and, resuming his long 
swinging stride, would saunter quietly along, leaving 
his victim imprecating all sorts of curses and mis- 
fortunes upon him and his rider, amid the jeers and 
mock condolences of the Arab populace. It probably 
was my fancy, but I often imagined I could detect a 
sort of sardonic grin on his countenance when he had 
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succeeded in taking off a Turk's slippers in the manner 
above described. 

As I said before, Shepherd was an excellent fellow, 
and he and Mrs. Shepherd took a great fancy to Donald 
Kennedy, and admitted him to their own table. One 
of the deerhounds I had with me proved to be in 
pup, of which we were not aware when we left Eng- 
land. She had her small family while we were at 
the hotel, and, as it would have been impossible to 
travel them to India, I made Shepherd a present of 
mother and pups, at which he was delighted, and I 
afterwards heard they grew up very good dogs and 
he had much sport with them. 

One day I had ordered some donkeys for a short 
expedition we were going to make — I forget where, 
or what to see. Captain Marshall, I think, was going 
with me, and Donald was to accompany us. The 
three donkeys with their boys were at the door, and 
we were just coming out to mount, when a party of 
soldiers coming along seized on the animals, and one 
threw himself on the donkey destined for me. I 
immediately caught him by the leg and pitched him 
off on the other side. He sprang up, and, drawing 
his bayonet, was rushing at me, when Donald took him 
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with his fist on the side of the head and knocked him 
down. He had just risen to his hands and knees again, 
when Shepherd, who had seen the affray from within 
the hall of the hotel, came rushing furiously out and 
delivered a kick upon his seat of honour that toppled 
him down on his nose again. Altogether the poor 
fellow had come by the worst of it before his comrades 
could do anything to help him, and when made aware 
by Shepherd's threats to send for the police that they 
were in the wrong box, they abandoned the donkeys 
and slunk off, the unfortunate hero of the affair rub - 
bing both his afflicted ends as he went. 

Shepherd had a nice ckar-d-banc drawn by two 
spicy grey horses, which he placed at our disposal, 
except during those days in each fortnight when the 
* locusts/ as the travellers to and from India were 
nicknamed, passed through Cairo ; and I do not 
believe that he ever charged for the many drives 
we had in it He said they exercised the horses and 
did them good, and that they would only stand in 
the stable if we did not take them. 

During my sojourn in Cairo I of course visited 
the Pyramids, was presented to Mehemet Ali, saw 
the Citadel, and the famous Mameluke's Leap from 
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the battlements, and visited the petrified forest. I 
also made an excursion for about a fortnight to the 
Wadi Natron, in the Lybian desert, to see the Coptic 
convent there. I cannot say that I remember much 
about the convent, except that the only entrance in 
the high brick wall surrounding it was by a doorway 
and a passage, so low that one had to stoop very 
much indeed, almost to go on all fours, to get inside. 
They told me it was so made to guard against 
robbers. The inevitable tree was shown which 
sprang from the walking-staff of some eminent saint 
stuck in the ground — I believe there is a tree with 
this legend attached to it in almost every Eastern 
monastery — and the Coptic monks struck me as 
being about the dirtiest, most despicable, and knavish 
set of beggars I had ever come across. In parts of 
the journey we were badly off for water, the best we 
could get being of the colour of coffee, and we had 
to drink it through muslin and flavour it well with 
brandy. 

We saw some Addax antelopes and some 
gazelles, but did not manage to get a shot at them. 
On the borders of the desert, however, between it and 
the river, were extensive marshes and pools of water. 
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swarming with ducks, geese, and all sorts of wild 
fowl, where Donald Kennedy, who accompanied me, 
and I had some most excellent sport, the Arab boys 
of our cortege proving first-rate retrievers, and, stark 
naked save a * langotee,' swimming and diving after the 
wounded birds better than any dog could have done. 
At length the time came when we had again to set 
out for our destination ; but I thought it pleasanter 
not to wait for the arrival of the * locusts,' and ex- 
perience the jolting and discomfort of the omnibus 
to Suez, but to start in advance, by which means 
we should also get better rooms on our arrival there. 
So, with Shepherd's assistance, I hired a couple of 
camels for the luggage, and good strong donkeys for 
Donald and myself to ride ; and these having been 
sent on over-night to the first station in the desert, 
the next morning Shepherd drove us over there in 
his char-d'banCy and, with many expressions of good- 
will on both sides, I parted from the cheeriest host 
that It has ever been my good fortune to meet in the 
capacity of an hotel-keeper — having made my adieus 
to his no less amiable wife before leaving. Although 
we never again met, as I returned from India vid the 
Cape, I often heard of Shepherd from friends and 
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relatives ; and it was from that source I learned that 
the pups I gave him had turned out well. 

Our ride across the desert to Suez, though un- 
eventful, was pleasant The donkeys were good, and 
on the evening of the third day we reached our 
destination, and got as good quarters as were to be 
obtained, though not much could be said for the 
best. The next day the * locusts ' arrived, and all 
went on board the steamer that was to convey us to 
Bombay. She was not one of the regular passenger 
vessels, but a war steamer of the Honourable East 
India Company's Service, of which some were de- 
tailed at that time to carry on the intermediate 
fortnightly transit, which the regular boats could not 
accomplish. She was commanded by a capital 
sailor and most courteous and kindly gentleman, 
whose name I do not mention, as he has since 
returned to this country and inherited his family 
property, in the enjoyment of which I trust that his 
days may be long and prosperous. 

We were rather a large number of passengers for 
the accommodation the vessel could afford in the way 
of berths, and the captain therefore ordered that all 
the gentlemen should sleep on deck, which the warm 
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climate rendered delightful, and that aH the space 
below should be given up to the ladies, so that those 
who had not berths could sleep on mattresses laid 
upon the floor of the cabin ; and, d propos of this, he 
told me a good story of what had occurred under 
similar circumstances on board another of the 
Honourable East India Company's steamers com- 
manded by one of his friends. 

It seems that one of the passengers, nominally a 
gentleman, but with little in his conduct to warrant 
that title, had chosen to resist the order to sleep on 
deck ; and, declaring that he would sleep wherever 
his wife did, had come into the cabin after all the 
ladies had retired to rest, whether with his wife's con- 
nivance or not I did not hear, and had taken his 
place beside her. He was not discovered until the 
morning, when the other ladies, and the husbands of 
those who were married, were very indignant, and 
complained to the captain ; but, upon being remon- 
strated with, the offender could not be made to see 
that he had done wrong, and persisted in saying that 
he would do the same again that night. Finding 
remonstrance and persuasion useless, the captain 
requested the passengers to leave the matter in his 
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hands, only asking the ladies to delay their final 
preparations for going to bed, though they were to 
make a show of disrobing. Accordingly, as they 
were following this advice, the brute — he can be called 
nothing else — entered the cabin, and, regardless of all 
decency, proceeded to divest himself of his apparel. 
He had stripped to his shirt and drawers, when, 
suddenly, the door was dashed open, and half a dozen 
stout sailors rushed in and secured him ; at the same 
moment the skylight was opened above, and a rope, 
rove through a block attached to one of the spars, 
was lowered down, which was quickly fastened round 
his waist. The signal was given, and he was hauled 
away up through the . skylight, until he swung in 
mid-air, amid the cheers and laughter of all the 
spectators. 

In this position he was addressed by the captain, 
who told him that if he promised not to repeat his 
improper conduct he should be let down ; at the 
same time sternly reminding him that he was on 
board of a man-of-war, and that if he broke his 
promise he should be kept in irons as a prisoner for 
tHe remainder of the voyage. 

There was no help for it, so he gave the promise. 
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was released, and slunk away to a comer of the deck, 
and the ladies were left in peace. But it is difficult 
to imagine a man so lost to all sense of propriety as 
to act in the manner that he did. 

We had beautiful weather all the way, and going 
down the Red Sea there was an Arab pilot on board, 
a very fine fellow. He was a very handsome, power- 
ful man, and magnificently dressed, and at the same 
time polite, and ready to converse with any one, 
though an interpreter was necessary for most of 
us. He had a beautiful sabre, of the finest Damascus 
water, in a plain black leather sheath. And one day, 
the conversation turning on the merits of straight or 
curved swords, it was arranged that he should use 
his sabre in its light sheath, while I should take an 
ordinary single-stick, and that we should have a 
bout at sword-play. 

In those days I was a pretty good hand at that 
business ; but I had never before encountered so grand 
and picturesque an adversary, and the way in which 
he flourished his sabre, and the skill with which he 
wielded it, made it very difficult to guard some of his 
cuts. At last, as he raised his arm to make a sweep- 
ing blow, I gave point underneath it, and, had we 
VOL. II. I 
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been using sharps, would have spitted him like a 
woodcock. He lowered his sabre, took a step back, 
and in his own language said, * That's not fair.' * But 
it would have killed you,' I replied through the 
interpreter, one of the mates. His rejoinder was, 

■ 

* That has nothing to do with the matter ; it's not 
fair ; ' and I am sure if he could have quoted Shake- 
speare he would have said with Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, though in no way resembling that character, 

* If it be thy chance to kill me, thou killest me like 
a rogue and a villain.' 

I remember another rather amusing incident 
of the voyage. There were three unmarried ladies 
among the passengers, going out to India under 
the chaperonage of one of the married ladies, and 
very nice lively girls they were. But there was 
a sort of clique formed among the gentlemen, con- 
sisting of two or three officers returning from leave, 
and several cadets going out for the first time, that 
abjured ladies' society, and passed most of the day on 
deck in the fore-part of the vessel, smoking and chaff- 
ing, or telling various stories. For my part, I adhered 
to neither set, or rather to both, joining the clique of 
gentlemen when I wanted a pipe, and talking to the 
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ladies and gentlemen of their party at other times ; 
but I am bound to say that the expressions in 
disparagement of ladies' society that I heard in the 
clique were strong, and by none more forcibly put 
than by Captain Watson of the Company's Service. 

It so happened that one night, about four days 
before our arrival at Bombay, some of the ladies and 
gentlemen were sitting on deck near the stem, and at 
intervals during the conversation some very good 
songs were sung by performers of each sex ; and, 
among others. Miss Calder, one of the three young 
ladies, sang the burlesque sea-song of * Billy Taylor ' 
with great spirit, which was enthusiastically encored. 
The next day it was noticed that Captain Watson, 
after his matutinal cigar, did not light a second and 
remain to talk and chaff, but was presently seen 
lingering about the after-part of the ship — nay, that 
he had even been detected in the enormity of address- 
ing one of the married ladies. The following day, 
his change of opinion was still more apparent : he had 
actually been introduced to Miss Calder, and was 
sitting by her side in earnest and animated conversa- 
tion. What could this portend } It was soon patent. 
Before we left the vessel it was announced that they 
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were engaged, and very shortly after landing they were 
married, and all through * Billy Taylor.* Poor souls ! 
they were both kind, excellent people ; but they have 
been laid in the grave many years ago, both having 
fallen victims to the climate of India within a few 
years after their marriage. 

When we anchored in the beautiful harbour of 
Bombay it was towards evening, and numerous boats 
came off to the steamer. A note was put into my 
hand by the steward, who told me it had been brought 
by one of the boatmen. I could make out that it was 
addressed to me ; but, upon opening it, the contents 
were almost undecipherable. So much of the epistle 
was readable, that it appeared the writer told me 
not to go to an hotel, but to come at once to him, or 
her, where I should be very welcome ; but as to the 
signature and the name of the place where I was 
expected, I could make neither head nor tail of them ; 
and the boatman had gone away with some of the 
passengers that were landing, so nothing could be 
learned from that source. I showed the note to the 
captain and two or three others, but they could give 
me no help ; not one of them could form half a guess 
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at the name of the writer nor of the place ; so, as I 
had no knowledge of any one in Bombay from whom 
I could expect such a kind invitation, there was 
nothing for it but to wait, and see what might turn 
up ; and, as it was getting late, I did not go ashore, 
but passed the night on board. 

The next morning, after breakfast, I was prepar- 
ing to land, when another note arrived. This time 
the steward had detained the .messenger ; but, on ques- 
tioning him, the only information to be obtained was 
that a * kitmutgar,* or butler, had desired him to take 
the note to the vessel, and had then gone away ; that 
he had never seen him before, and did not know in 
whose service he was. The note itself was more 
illegible than the other as to signature and place — 
probably from the state of mind of the writer at the 
time, for, from expressions here and there decipher- 
able, asking me what the devil I meant by not 
coming the night before, &c., it appeared to be very 
peppery. 

There was no help for it, and I went ashore and 
took up my quarters at one of the hotels. I had not 
been there more than an hour, when I heard a loud 
voice inquiring for me and a hasty stride coming in 
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the direction of my room ; the door opened, and 
Colonel Martin, my compagnon de voyage from 
Southampton to Malta, appeared. I greeted him 
warmly, and came forward to shake hands, when, in 
stem tones, he said, * Stop, sir ; first of all tell me what 
you mean by not answering or taking any notice of 
my two notes.* * Your notes were they ? ' I replied, 
taking them out of my pocket and handing them to 
him ; * then all I can say is that if you can read them 
yourself I will humbly apologise, for neither I nor 
any one on board the steamer could do so.* He 
opened the notes, looked at them, and burst into a 
shout of laughter, acknowledging that he could not 
make out his own signature, and saying that, being 
very busy, he had scrawled off the documents in an 
awful hurry. 

He insisted on my coming at once to his house 
and bringing Donald Kennedy with me, and the dogs 
also, for he said all had been prepared for us for some 
time. I never met with such genuine hospitality as I 
did from him and Mrs. Martin ; and I was their guest 
during my whole stay in Bombay, where I was de- 
tained for several weeks in order to settle the affairs 
of one of my younger brothers, who had died at 
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Jaulna during the preceding year, being then a 
comet in the Madras Cavalry. 

After I had been a fortnight in Colonel Martin's 
house, I took an opportunity of saying that I was 
ashamed of trespassing on his kindness longer, and 
that he must let me go to an hotel, or get a lodging. 
* Young fellow,' he answered, * do you want to join 
your regiment ? ' * No, not yet,* I said, * for I have 
not settled my brother's matters.' *Well, then,' he 
rejoined, Met me never hear you speak again of 
leaving this house ,^for if you do, you will get an order 
to join your regiment next day.' This was coming 
the Adjutant-General pretty strongly, but in a manner 
that could scarcely be quarrelled with. 

My sojourn in Bombay was very agreeable, for, in 
addition to the unfailing hospitality and Jcindness of 
Colonel and Mrs. Martin, many friends with whom I 
became acquainted appeared to think that they could 
not do too much to show their good feeling towards 
my unworthy self Among these were Mr Howard, 
an eminent member of the Bar ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Holland, the former also an eminent barrister; 
and Captain (now General) Thomhill, who was 
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remount agent for the Cavalry, and most kindly 
assisted me in the purchase of a couple of horses out 
of the stables of the Arab dealers, where I secured 
two high-bred and weight-carrying grey Arabs, one 
of which when tried had done half a mile, untrained, 
in fifty-seven seconds, a performance that established 
him as a very fast hunter, though not quite fast 
enough to warrant his being entered as a racer on the 
Bombay course. 

The kind attentions of friends, with dinner-parties, 
picnics to Elephanta and other places, a ball at the 
Government House at Parell, where Sir George 
Arthur then reigned, and the races which came off 
during my stay, sufficiently diversified the time and 
prevented its ever hanging heavy on my hands ; and, 
apropos of the races, I remember hearing of a famous 
old horse — *Feramoz* I think was his name — the 
property of Mr. Howard, which was trained in a 
rather unusual way, that, however feasible with a 
docile Arab, could scarcely be adopted with English 
thoroughbreds. His fore-legs were not so fresh eis 
they had been in his youth, and his master, fearing 
that carrying a weight on his back in his gallops 
might break him down, invented a very light gig, so 
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balanced that when a driver was in it there was no 
weight upon the horse, and took him his gallops in 
that novel fashion, which was successful, as the old 
horse won several of the races that he ran for. 

Among other reminiscences of that time the effect 
of the extremely strong snuff used by the Parsees 
was once unpleasantly illustrated on myself I was 
dining with the Chief Justice of Bombay, and there 
was a large party, among whom were some Parsee 
gentlemen. One of these after dinner passed his 
snuff-box round, and when it came to me, being a 
snuff-taker myself at that time, I took a good hearty 
pinch as I would have done of my own mixture. I 
remember nothing more for some minutes. When I 
came to myself I weis still sitting at table, having 
been prevented falling off my chair I believe by the 
gentleman next me, who then said, * Take a glass of 
water ; ' and when I had drank it, still feeling very 
giddy and confused, he continued, * I saw what you 
did, but not in time to stop you ; that Parsee snuff is 
tremendously strong, and if you had not been a snuff- 
taker the effects might have been more severe, but I 
advise you not to drink any more wine to-night' I 
followed his advice, and presently got quite right 
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again, and felt no bad effects from the over-dose I 
had taken. 

When my brother's affairs were settled, it was 
time for me to join my regiment then stationed at 
Deesa, in Guzerat ; but my friend Colonel Martin very 
kindly procured me an extra fortnight of leave, to 
allow of my accepting an invitation to join two 
friends who were proceeding to that district for the 
purposes of sport, and of travelling with them for a 
while. 

These were Mr. Howard and Captain Thomhill, 
and we started together from Bombay by steamer to 
Surat in the first place, the Cotwal of which town 
was desirous to testify his gratitude to Howard, who 
had successfully defended him in the trial of some 
charge brought against him, which, if it had been 
proved, would have entailed severe punishment. Of 
our reception at Surat I do not at this distance of 
time remember much ; but during the three days we 
remained there we were magnificently entertained 
with feasting, illuminations, nautches, &c., and when 
we departed comfortable large boats of that country 
were provided for our conveyance to Cambay. 

From Cambay we journeyed to Ahmedabad, rest- 
ing a night at Kaira, and here I first remarked the 
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familiarity and daring of the kites that swarmed in 
all directions in the air, continually swooping in most 
graceful curves at anything edible that they thought 
they could carry off; and though their proceedings 
soon became familiar to me, I have in my mind's eye 
as fresh as if it were yesterday the scene where they 
were first brought to my notice. I was looking out 
of a window into an open courtyard, when a native 
servant came out of a door below, bearing in his hands 
a plate covered by a piece of plantain leaf, whereon 
was deposited a large pat of butter, probably part of 
his master's breakfast. He proceeded across the 
court, holding the plate with both hands as high as 
his breast, and had got half way, when a kite made 
a graceful swoop, and with unerring aim, as his wing 
brushed the astonished native's nose, seized the butter 
in his talons and bore it away. I have never again 
seen such an astounded stare of blank dismay as the 
poor fellow's face presented at this audacious robbery. 
On reaching Ahmedabad we were received by 
one of the cheeriest fellows and best sportsmen in 
India — Arthur Young, then adjutant of the Guzerat 
Irregular Horse, who had invited my friends to visit 
him for a sporting excursion, and very kindly at once 
consented to my joining it 
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Extremely handsome, with dark hair and eyes, 
and a tall lithe figure, a first-rate rider and good 
shot, Arthur Young reminded me more of another 
friend of my young days, Harry Morritt, than any 
one I have ever met — both, alas ! now no more. It 
was but the next year that poor Arthur Young was 
lunching at mess, the gayest of the gay — so the sad 
story was told ; within an hour after, he was seized 
with cholera, and before six o'clock that evening the 
gay and gallant soldier, and trusty and kind comrade, 
beloved by all that knew him, had passed away. 

Our party had been arranged not only for the 
ordinary sport of hog-hunting, or pig-sticking as it 
is sometimes profanely termed, but with another and 
more important object. On the western border of 
the province of Guzerat lies the Rhun of Cutch, of 
which the portion to the north of Kattywar, and 
bordered on the west by Cutch, as far north as San- 
talpur, is an irregular triangle in shape, about sixty 
miles in breadth at its southern base, and gradually 
narrowing to its northern extremity, near Santalpur, 
some forty miles distant. During the south-west 
monsoon, which begins in June, the sea, forced in by 
the wind persistently blowing from the south-west, 
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meets the enormous mass of water brought down 
by several rivers, the largest of which is the Banas, 
in that quarter, which, dry in the hot season, are 
during the rains full to overflowing, and the whole 
of that part of the Rhun is submerged, save certain 
pretty numerous sandy islands, covered with reeds 
and grass, that are scattered upon its surface and are 
above the level of the inundation. A far larger 
portion of the Rhun, about 150 miles from east to 
west, with a breadth of about 40 to 50, lies north 
of Cutch, and between it and Scinde, but, except a 
narrow strait, divided from the part I speak of by 
Cutch and Santalpur. After the monsoon is over 
the sea retires, the rivers gradually dry up, and the 
waters drain off the Rhun, which, of course, is never 
more dry at any season of the year than about the 
months of April and May, when the surface in the 
more southern and broader part is hard and firm, but 
covered with a thin superstratum of loose brown 
earth, not unlike a lightly tanned riding-school, with- 
out the slightest vestige of grass or herbage upon 
it, and most excellent galloping-ground, being level 
as a billiard-table for miles on miles. I have heard, 
though I only speak from hearsay, that in the more 
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northern portions of the Rhun the waters leave an 
incrustation of salt, sometimes deep enough for a 
horse to sink above the fetlock, and that riding there 
is impossible, as the salt chafes and inflames the 
horses' legs. 

The above-mentioned sandy and reedy islands 
scattered over the Rhun are tenanted by * Nylghau,' 
antelope, and the wild ass, *Guddah,* or *Cutcha,' 
by which local names this last animal is also known. 
It is rather larger and more stoutly built than its 
congener the * Goorkhur,' or wild ass of Persia and 
Syria, and attains to the height of about fourteen 
hands. The head is rather heavy, and the ears long 
and asinine ; but the frame is shapely, with sloping 
though low shoulders, powerful quarters, and clean 
strong limbs, terminating in small but round hoofs, 
more like those of a horse than of an ass. Its 
colour on the upper parts of the body, shoulders, and 
quarters is a dark dun, fading into lighter shades 
and white upon the belly and inside of the legs, and 
a dark brown stripe three or four inches broad runs 
from the shoulders along the spine, widening to 
double that breadth over the quarters and diminish- 
ing to a point above the root of the tail, which latter 
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appendage is asinine, as is also the stiff dark hog- 
mane upon the neck ; but I do not recollect any 
cross-mark upon the shoulders like that on the 
domestic ass. 

This creature is wonderfully fleet, and is possessed 
of great endurance, and though Arthur Young had 
succeeded in riding down and spearing one of them 
after wounding it severely by a shot from his rifle, it 
was much doubted whether it would be possible to 
kill an unwounded one with the spear ; and it was to 
put this to the test that Young had asked Howard 
and Thornhill to accompany him to the Rhun, on 
the party which I had the good luck to be allowed 
to join. 

We travelled from Ahmedabad by easy stages, 
taking what sport we could get at and around each 
day's halting-place, and moving our camp from one 
to the other at night ; and at one halt we camped near 
the hot-weather residence of a magistrate of the dis- 
trict, Mr. Morgan, who, with his wife, preferred the 
open plains at that time of year to the stuffy town 
or neighbouring cantonments. They had comfortable 
and roomy tents ; and each tent was thatched, not 
only on the top, but all round the sides, except the 
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doorways and an aperture here and there for light, 
with what is called in that country, * chuppur,' coarse 
grass or reeds made into a thatch about a foot thick. 
This effectually kept off the power of the sun, and, 
with free ventilation, rendered the interior of the tents 
delightfully cool comparatively to the temperature it 
would have exhibited without such protection. Mr. 
Morgan joined our party, and we then made five — 
Young our leader, Holland, Thomhill, Morgan, and 
myself. My servant, Donald Kennedy, was with us, 
but was hors de combat from an accident to his hand, 
which caused him great pain, and even brought on 
slight fever ; so that he had to be on the sick list for 
a week or so, and remain quiet all day, travelling at 
night in a bullock gharry. 

As I mentioned above, we hunted or shot at each 
halting-place, and in the evening I went out two or 
three times with Young, who kindly offered to initiate 
me into the sort of sport to be got, and I could not 
have had a better or more agreeable master. One 
evening, at a distance on the plain, we saw some 
large birds, which Young pronounced to be great 
bustards. They were very wary, and for some time 
we did not know how to approach them ; but at length, 
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Young, seeing a cart passing laden with some straw 
or reeds, sent his shikarry to arrange with the driver 
to circle round the birds, while we walked in the 
shelter of the cart. Most of ^tfercB natures of these 
plains are so accustomed to the carts of the natives 
that, unless directly in the way, they will not move 
for them, and when, as in circling round them, if it be 
done judiciously, the cart appears to be always passing 
them, though gradually drawing nearer and nearer, 
they stand and gaze at it, and do not run away, unless 
they have been often hunted in that manner, and so 
have been taught by experience. 

In this case we were successful, and got within 
sixty yards of the bustards. Young had a rifle ; I 
carried a double gun, with small shot in the right 
barrel and a BB cartridge in the left. We stopped and 
allowed the cart to pass on ; the birds almost imme- 
diately saw us, and spread their wings to rise from the 
ground as they began to run, when we let drive at the 
two nearest, and Young put a bullet through one, while 
the other fell to my charge of BB. They were mag- 
nificent birds, as big as a large turkey, but standing 
higher, being longer in the leg ; and they made a 
welcome addition to our larder, as they are capital 
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eating, with both white and brown meat on the breast, 
like a blackcock. Some of the feathers are also very 
valuable for making artificial flies for fishing. 

Another evening when out with Young we 
witnessed a very curious sight. We were equipped 
as on the last occasion, he with his double rifle, I with 
a double smoothbore ; but I had drawn the shot and 
replaced it by bullets, for we had sighted a small herd 
of antelope, with a pretty good black buck in it, and 
were about to try to get within range of them. The 
ground in front and all around was * maidaun,* or 
plain, but studded here and there with small clumps 
and belts of thorny bushes, most of the former large 
enough to hide us. The antelope were feeding on 
the plain, behind the left extremity of a narrow belt 
of bushes that stretched across in front of us for a few 
hundred yards, and we had managed to get up to a 
small bushy clump about 150 or 200 yards from them, 
when Young suddenly said, * Stop, be quiet ! * and 
then, after a long look, * Well ! you are in luck ; so 
short a time in this country, and about to see a sight 
I have never myself seen but once before, long as I've 
been at Shikar ; ' and then he pointed out to me, 
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about five or six hundred yards to our right, and 
about as far from the right hand extremity of the belt 
of bushes as we were from the left, a party of five 
large wolves, busily employed in scraping a hole in 
the dry ground. We hid ourselves from their sight, 
but watched them, and presently saw four of them 
come towards us ; the fifth had laid down in the hole 
they had dug. About half way they iagain stopped 
and scratched a shallow hole ; and then but three 
came on, leaving their companion crouched in it. 
The three came right in front of the bush that con- 
cealed us, between us and the left end of the belt, and 
there, about forty yards to our front, they made a 
third shallow hole or depression on the surface, into 
which another of their party got. The wind was 
blowing from our left front, what little there was of it ; 
and the remaining two wolves, taking advantsige of 
every little bush or slight inequality in the ground 
that could afford them any shelter, proceeded to stalk 
up to the antelope round the left end of the belt, 
continuing their crawling approach until, having 
reached within twenty to thirty yards, it was evident 
that any further advance must give the wind to their 
destined prey, when they dashed at them full speed, 
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and though they did not succeed in seizing one, during 
the panic that ensued they forced a doe to fly down 
wind, with them close behind her. Breaking through 
the belt of bushes, her course led her diagonally across 
the plain, somewhat in the direction of the ambush 
furthest to the right, but rather wide of it. When the 
wolf in that hole saw this he sprang out, and, heading 
her, he turned her across or along the line of holes. 
She passed rather wide of the centre one, and its 
occupant jumped up and followed close to her ; but 
she came so near that in front of us as to enable the 
wolf in it to spring out and seize her. Before the 
rest could come up she struggled free, but he had 
torn her badly and lamed her, and she turned down 
past us, followed by the hungry crew. As they came 
on, said Young, * She can't live, so you kill the doe 
and J'll take the biggest of these scoundrels,' and 
immediately the antelope and one of the wolves fell 
dead. The others stopped, turned tail, and made off 
best pace ; we blazed our second barrels after them 
and wounded another, but not severely enough to stop 
him. It was a very interesting sight, and I could not 
help thinking that the tactics of the wolves savoured 
as much of reason as of instinct. I had rathtr have 
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got another of the wolves than the poor doe ; but she 
could not have lived, and it was mercy to kill her at 
once. 

One day we had some hog-hunting, and very good 
sport it was ; but, as a novice, I could not hope to 
take a first spear from such past masters in the noble 
game as my four companions, though I managed to 
assist in the death of several boars ; and I only refer 
to that day in order to relate a rather curious accident 
that befel me, which might have been severe, but 
fortunately had no serious results. 

I was riding a fine young four-year-old Arab, and 
a boar having broke away, I followed two of my 
friends, who were galloping as hard as they could 
split along a narrow track that was crossed by a 
nullah, or dry bed of a watercourse, too broad to be 
cleared, and with a perpendicular bank nearly six feet 
high on the take-off side, down which, without draw- 
ing rein, each successively jumped, and up the some- 
what lower bank twenty yards opposite. When it 
came to my turn, a large portion of the bank, probably 
loosened by the others, gave way beneath my horse's 
feet. With a wild snort of affright he sprang right 
up in the air, and down we both came on our right 
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Sides in the deep sandy bed of the nullah, with the 
wind knocked out of our bodies by the tremendous 
thump. * Luckily I had fallen clear, so that my leg 
was not caught between the saddle and the ground, 
and, recovering sooner than my horse, I sprang up, 
got him by the head, and helped him to rise. For a 
minute or two he seemed a good deal shaken, but 
when his wind came back he got all right, and I 
went on after my friends, but not in time to take any 
part in that run. As regards myself, the only hurt I 
had was the slap my right cheek got from the soft 
sand in the bottom of the nullah, which scratched it, 
and the sun getting hold of it, I was obliged to 
dispose the end of my puggree so as to cover it for a 
few days. 

In this pleasant manner we travelled for several 
days, until we arrived near the village of Pautree, on 
the borders of the Rhun, and a few miles to the 
southward of the town of Jhoonjawarra, where our 
tents were pitched in a most lovely situation beneath 
a fine * tope,' or grove of trees, and on the border of a 
beautiful tank or lake, as well as I recollect from a 
quarter to half a mile across, on which were numerous 
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wild fowl of all descriptions. This was to be our 
head-quarters during our chase of the wild ass, and 
as the brown earth of the Rhun was not above a mile 
or two from our camp, no place could suit better for 
our purpose. 

Our plan of operations was as follows : The wild 
asses, together with the Nylghau and Chinkara 
antelope — for I do not believe the black buck are 
found in the Rhun — travel long distances during the 
night from the reedy islands that shelter them by 
day, in order to feed in the cultivated lands that 
border the Rhun, from which, however, they, espe- 
cially the wild asses, always retire at the first dawn 
of day, and wend their way back to their citadels of 
refuge. Thus the constant exercise of traversing so 
many miles for their food keeps them in excellent 
wind and condition. It was determined, then, that 
giving our horses the next day's rest to recover from 
the fatigue of the journey, &c., we should leave camp 
in the small hours of the succeeding morning. Each 
mounted on his best nag, and followed by his gorra- 
wallah, or horse-keeper, bearing his spear; guided 
by Young's shikarry, assisted by one or two natives 
of the neighbourhood, we should proceed to the Rhun, 
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arriving there before dawn, and should coast along 
at the distance of from half a mile to a mile from the 
cultivated land, in hopes of intercepting some of the 
wild asses on their return from their nightly feast. 

So said, so done: and we must have formed a 
weird-looking procession, as in single file we paced 
along the brown expanse, with the shikarries in front 
straining their eyes and ears to detect the approach 
of the quarry upon which we were intent. 

And here a strange accident occurred. A male 
Nylghau, or Blue-bull, as it is called, was lying asleep, 
for reasons best known to himself, right in our course. 
Neither did our look-outs see him, nor did he see us, 
in the darkness, until we were close upon him, when 
up he sprang with a considerable splutter, and dashed 
off in a terrible fright. Young was riding first, and 
his horse, a rather nervous animal, startled at the 
sudden row, reared straight up, and fell over back- 
wards. Young, an admirable horseman, slipped off 
to the side as he felt him coming back, and the horse 
was none the worse for his fall ; but the escape was 
fortunate, for such an accident might have had serious 
consequences. 

After this we went on as before, and the day 
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began to lighten considerably, enabling a view to be 
had some distance around, when Young suddenly 
said, * There they are ; weVe passed them ; what's to 
be done now ? — but don't stop, continue on while we 
talk ; ' and looking over our right shoulders, about 
half a mile from us, and nearer the cultivated ground 
than we were, though a good way to our rear, we saw 
three shadowy forms, which the quick eye of Young 
had detected and pronounced to be wild ass. 

As we rode on, Young said, * I think the best plan 
will be for you four to stop hereabouts ; I will ride 
quietly back towards them, only keeping a little out 
on the Rhun. Perhaps I may be able to turn them 
towards you, in which case lay into them ; but if they 
go off the other way or straight into the Rhun, I fear 
our chance is up.' So taking his spear from his 
gorrawallah, he turned round and rode back pretty 
nearly the way we had come, only edging a little 
towards the wild asses. They seemed disturbed, but 
did not move until he had got about half-way from 
us towards them, when they started and made straight 
out into the Rhun as hard as they could go. Young 
at the same time setting off at full gallop towards the 
direction in which they would cross him. As soon as 
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I saw Young start I went off at score, and from our 
position was able to cut across in some degree, so that 
when I joined in the chase the three asses were going 
together gallantly about eighty or a hundred yards 
in front of Young, and I was about the same distance 
behind him. For some two miles and a half we went 
in this order over ground as level and as firm and 
good to ride upon as the best racecourse, and a 
desperate race it was. Our horses, though right good 
ones — Young's had won several races, and mine was 
the speedy hunter I had bought in Bombay — were 
beginning to sob, while to my eyes the quarry seemed 
fresh as ever, when one of the three suddenly turned 
to the right, the other two holding straight on, and 
' Press him ! press him ! he's beat,* shouted Young, 
putting in the spurs and turning after him, an ex- 
ample that I followed, and we gradually closed with 
the fugitive, though he still galloped most gamely. 

At length, after another half-mile, Young had got 
close up to the wild ass, though all T could do was to 
keep about sixty yards behind him. I saw him take 
his spear by the very end, and leaning forward with 
it at the full stretch of his arm, he slightly wounded 
the animal in the hind-quarter close to the tail, and 
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so got first blood and won the spear ; but we were 
neither prepared for what followed. With a yell like 
a demon, the wild ass wheeled round and charged full 
in front upon him. Young met him in the chest with 
his spear; but so furious and determined was the 
charge, that as I galloped up I saw Young's horse 
forced back upon his haunches, the tough bamboo 
spear bent up like a bow and broken, and the two 
fore-feet of the wild ass playing about Young's head 
like the fists of a prize-fighter — by great good fortune 
they did not hit him. All this took place as quick as 
lightning, and before I came up the animal turned 
away and resumed his flight. As I passed Young 
he held up his broken spear and shook his head as if 
to say that his part was played ; our tongues were so 
dry, I don't think either of us could have spoken 
intelligibly. I went on after the wild ass, and, in his 
weakened state from the wound in his chest, soon 
came up with him, and galloping alongside put my 
spear deep in between his ribs as near as I could 
guess for the heart. He tried to come round at me 
with his mouth open, but I held him off with the 
spear, and, failing in that, he suddenly swerved the 
other way with a wrench that sprung the spear shaft. 
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though a very tough bamboo, and delivered a kick 
with both heels that grazed my boot from the ankle 
to the knee — an inch nearer and it must have broken 
my leg, and I believe it was only the pain of the 
spear holding him off that prevented such a cata- 
strophe. 

I pulled out the spear, and as he made off again 
chased him ; but he began to run cunning, and when- 
ever I got near he would dodge across under my 
horse's neck. On one of these occasions, by striking 
at him on the near side as he passed, I wounded his 
near hip joint and lamed him. But now a fresh diffi- 
culty arose : my good horse was quite pumped ; with 
the game pluck of the Arab he still continued to 
stagger along, but he was past being able to turn or 
wheel in obedience to the hand and leg. I tried 
pulling him back and cantering behind the wild ass, 
which was now in scarce better plight and could only 
hobble along, and then when I thought he had a little 
recovered his wind, rousing him and making a dash. 
I did this ; but the cunning quarry turned sharp to the 
right as I came up, when just at that moment Morgan, 
who with the others had been left behind from the 
severity of the pace, overtook us, and passed a spear 
through his loins, bringing him to the ground. 
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We turned our horses and walked them back to 
our gallant foe. There he sat on his haunches, but with 
his lips drawn back and mouth open, striking the 
ground fiercely with his feet, and showing what he 
would do if he could get at us. I would not wound 
him again, so I pushed his head down to the ground 
with the butt end of my spear ; a gush of blood flowed 
from his mouth, and all was over ; and so died one of 
the most gallant animals, both in chase and fight, in 
the death of which it has been my fortune to assist. 
He stood about fourteen hands high, and was said 
to be five years old. The skin became the property 
of Young, who won the spear ; and each of the other 
four took a hoof as a trophy. I had mine made into 
an inkstand, with a record of the event and our five 
names engraved on it ; and many a pleasant recollec- 
tion the sight of it brings — recollections tinged with 
regret, for Young and Howard are both gone to their 
rest, and of Morgan's fate I am ignorant, though I am 
happy to say that General Thornhill is still alive and 
well. We had, however, settled the question as to the 
possibility of riding down an unwounded wild ass ; 
but at the same time had established the fact that 
men must be uncommonly well mounted to do it, and 
that even then it is no easy task. 
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I must not forget to say that we tried how our 
gallant quarry would taste on table, and that the 
steaks cut from him were voted superior to the best 
beef ; and a corned round made a stand-by in my tent 
for several days afterwards, and was not despised 
even by Donald Kennedy, though he nearly turned 
sick when I told him that a beef-steak I had desired 
to be served up to him, and which he had eaten with 
the greatest relish, was part of a donkey. 

Two days after the chase of the wild ass I was 
obliged, to my sorrow, to part company with my 
friends ; my leave of absence was nearly at an end, 
and I had only a few days in which to reach Deesa, 
lying about eighty miles to the north-eastward ; while 
they were to take a considerable circuit to the south, 
and return to Ahmedabad that way. 

With many hearty farewells and wishes for good 
fortune, we parted, and I made my first night's journey 
to Jhoonjawarra, near which town I camped the next 
day, where a rather ridiculous event occurred. 

While at Bombay I had engaged servants, among 
them a * kitmutgar,' or butler, who was highly recom- 
mended, and was a Mussulman ; and a cook, a native 
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Portuguese from Goa, but black as a coal, and a 
Christian in religion. Both these could speak a little 
English— an advantage to me, as I was hardly well up 
in the vernacular. 

The kitmutgar had fully borne out the good cha- 
racter given of him, and had shown himself active 
and useful, and a good servant, so long as we were 
in company with my friends ; but now that I was 
reduced to my own resources he thought the time 
was come to obtain the direction of our affairs for 
himself, and to relegate Donald Kennedy and me to 
the second place under him. 

Accordingly, when I desired him towards evening 
to get all ready for our march to the next halting- 
place, he coolly informed me that we could not move 
that night, that he had some business to transact, and 
that it was impossible. I attempted to reason with 
him, and told him my time would not admit of delay ; 
but, as this was unavailing, I took another tone and 
ordered him to get things ready. He replied, with a 
grin, *No, Sahib, you not understand this country, 
not march to-night ; ' and turning away he strutted 
off towards the town, a few hundred yards distant, a 
most comical sight, his flowing white garments waving 
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in the light breeze, his palm-leaf umbrella held over 
his head, a sword he had chosen to carry slung by a 
belt over his shoulder, and swaggering with an as- 
sumption of dignity quite indescribable, but eminently 
absurd. 

I could not help laughing as he went off, and 
hardly realised his intention ; but seeing him make 
for the gate of the town, and knowing that if he once 
got inside I might whistle for him till he chose to 
come out again, I ran after him before he had got a 
hundred yards and quickly overtook him. When he 
heard me coming up behind, he turned round, closed 
his umbrella with a clap, and with his right hand 
drew his sword and flourished it in the air. I had 
no weapon ; but, closing with him, I seized his right 
wrist in my left hand and shook the sword out of his 
grasp, while with my right I wrested the umbrella 
from him, and belaboured him over the head and 
shoulders with it as long as a bit of it held together. 
Then, picking up the sword, I drove him back to the 
camp, freshening his way every now and then with 
an application from the toe of my boot. 

When he arrived there he was very sulky, and 
refused to go to work ; so I had him secured, and, as 
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the others were willing enough, we soon got ready to 
march ; but when the time came to move he declined 
to do so, and declared he would remain behind. 

As I did not know what trick he might be up to, 
I was equally determined that he should accompany 
us. I could have tied him on one of the bullock 
carts ; but reflecting that this would be a premium on 
misconduct, and a temptation to the others, who were 
always more ready to ride than walk, to follow his 
example of insubordination, I took another plan ; and, 
after telling him plainly what I intended, as he con- 
tinued obstinate I fastened a rope round his neck so 
that he could not undo it, and tied the other end to 
the tail of one of the carts, and then gave the order 
to move. He pretended to throw himself down and 
be dragged ; but seeing that he took good care to hold 
the rope with both hands when he did so, I took no 
notice, and presently he gave in, and tramped along 
quietly behind the cart. In the morning he professed 
to be very penitent, and begged for forgiveness, which 
I granted him, and allowed him to resume his duties ; 
but he was a bad fellow, and I had not yet done with 
his tricks. 

VOL. II. L 
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We were travelling beyond the limits of the por- 
tion of Guzerat under British government at that 
time, and the district we were passing through was 
subject only to the Guicowar, and was in a far more 
unsettled state, and not always safe for Europeans to 
traverse without an escort of the Guicowar's horse, 
which I always took the precaution of having on 
future excursions in that part of the countrj'', but 
then was without. 

Three or four days after leaving Jhoonjawarra, we 
reached a village — I forget the name of it — where we 
found the Cotwal, or head-man, very uncivil ; and 
shortly after our arrival in the morning, my servants, 
who as usual had gone to the bazaar to purchase 
provisions, told me that they could not get any, as 
the Cotwal had prohibited the villagers from supply- 
ing us. I sent for the Cotwal, who came, but was 
very abusive, and refused to rescind his order unless 
a present was made him ; so, as I knew that he was 
acting illegally, I took my gun under my arm, and 
leaving Donald to guard the tents, went with my 
servants to the bazaar, where I made them select 
such articles as they wanted and carry them off, lay- 
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ing down in their place money amounting to some- 
thing above the fair value. 

That forenoon I decided, with Donald's help, to 
have a general overhaul and cleaning of our arma- 
ment, which consisted of two double rifles, two 
double smoothbores, and a brace of double-barrelled 
pistols (breechloaders and revolvers, though invented, 
had not then come much into fashion). We put a 
table under a tree in front of the uplifted door of the 
tent and went to work, only taking the precaution 
I never neglected in insecure countries of having two 
pieces of our battery loaded and ready for use, while 
we cleaned the other two. 

As we were thus employed, a party of about forty 

of as ill-looking scoundrels as I ever beheld rode 

past ; they were armed with swords or spears, and 

a few matchlocks, and most of them tolerably well 

mounted on country horses. We continued our work, 

and they did not stop or accost us, but took a good 

stare at us while passing, as we did at them. A 

couple of hours afterwards, when we had put the 

firearms all in order and were sitting in the tent, the 

cook, the Portuguese I have mentioned above, came 

in and said he wanted to speak to me. He told me 

L 2 
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that having been near a thicket of bushes about half 
a mile from our camp when the party of horsemen 
passed, and seeing them approach, he had hidden 
himself, fearing to be robbed and maltreated ; and 
that from his hiding-place he had seen the Cotwal 
and my kitmutgar meet them ; and though not near 
enough to hear what was said, that he had seen 
them point towards our camp, and was sure that an 
attack upon us was planned for that night, probably 
for the evening, after dark, when we should be in the 
bustle of moving, 

I thanked him, told him to say nothing about it 
to any one else, and considered what was best to be 
done. I soon made my decision, and when the kit- 
mutgar came in Donald and I seized him, prevented 
his crying out or making a noise, gagged him, tied 
him hand and foot, and put him down in a comer 
of the tent. I then sent a polite message to the 
Cotwal by the cook, regretting that perhaps I had 
been too hasty in the morning in refusing him a 
present, and saying that if he would favour me with 
a visit I would give him what I considered he de- 
served, 

This had the effect of bringing him down, full of 
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conceit and cupidity, for he thought he might secure 
something for his private pocket beyond the general 
loot of our effects that he had planned. 

He was soon undeceived. When he entered the 
tent Donald and I were ready for him, and in a 
twinkling he was sitting, bound hand and foot, beside 
the kitmutgar, whose gag we then removed. 

I addressed the precious pair, making the one 
rascal interpret to the other. Without mentioning the 
cook, I told them that they had been seen to meet 
the horsemen, whom I knew to be a gang of robbers, 
and to plan with them an attack upon us. * Now,' 
I said, * I am not going to march to-night ; you see 
we are well armed,* and I showed the Cotwal our 
guns. * I do not know when the attack may be 
made ; but you two will sit there all night, and be 
assured that, if any attack does take place, the two 
first shots we fire will be through your heads.' 

They gazed at us in fright almost white with fear, 
and at length the Cotwal, finding I was in earnest, 
begged to be allowed to send a messenger to his 
family to say how he was situated. I readily assented, 
and the man he designated was sent for, and he spoke 
to him for some minutes most anxiously, in a language 
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that even the cook, whom I told to be present, did 
not fully understand, though he told me, from a word 
here and there that he caught, he believed it to be an 
earnest request that his friends would do nothing, as 
his death was certain if they made any attack. 

Donald and I played * sentry go' all night, taking 
turns to guard the two prisoners, and all passed 
quietly ; but in the morning when we marched, I 
would not let the Cotwal go, but took him a prisoner 
with me to our next halting-place, and on our leaving 
that released him. He threatened loudly to complain, 
but I never heard anything more of the matter ; 
however, I made the next two marches by day, lest 
his friends the robbers should enable him to do more 
than threaten. 

The kitmutgar was ordered to resume his duties, 
and when we got to Deesa, a few days later, I paid 
him up to the day and dismissed him from my service. 
He blustered a good deal, demanding pay for his 
unexpired time of service and for his journey back 
to Bombay ; but when I quietly said to him, * I don't 
want to have the bother of prosecuting you, but if 
you wish it, I will give you in charge at once ; and 
what is more, if I see you hereabouts to-morrow^ I 
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will give you in charge whether or no/ he slunk 
away, and I never set eyes on him again. The cook 
remained with me during the whole time I was in 
India, and proved an excellent cook and faithful 
servant. 

On arriving at Deesa I found that the officers of 
the regiment lived in bungalows or separate houses, 
arranged in lines of half a dozen or so in length, and 
about the same number in depth, and each surrounded 
by its compound, or enclosure, in many of which were 
pretty gardens. These bungalows were of various 
sizes, and were tenanted each by an officer and his 
family, where the former was married ; or by a single 
officer, or in some cases by two officers living together. 
Until I could succeed in obtaining one of these 
habitations for myself I was the guest of a brother 
officer, Charlie Stevens, who deserves some notice. 
Over six feet in height, most powerfully built, and 
possessed of immense strength, with a handsome 
though somewhat large-featured face, and a profusion 
of fair hair, giving him something of a leonine aspect, 
he was as fine a fellow as could be seen in a long 
day's march ; and in uniform, at the head of the 
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Grenadier company, was a worthy representative of 
the British officer ; while his good humour and frank 
kind-hearted disposition endeared him to every one. 
His fate was a sad one. Many years after our first 
meeting, when he had exchanged into another regi- 
ment from that in which we served together, he was 
stationed again in India, when the mutiny of 1857 
broke out ; and I heard from a connection of my 
own, that on the disastrous retreat from the encounter 
at the bridge of Chinhut near Lucknow, he had seen 
poor Stevens sitting wounded and unable to move, 
but that it was out of his power to assist him, and 
that he believed he was killed by the mutineers when 
they came up to him. I fear there can be little doubt 
that this was the case ; but, in whatever shape death 
overtook him, I am sure that he met his fate like a 
gallant gentleman and a brave soldier. 

A short time after my arrival I managed to get 
a comfortable bungalow of medium size, with a very 
nice garden around it, in which were situated the 
necessary offices, stabling, &c., and it became my 
headquarters during my stay at Deesa, a period of 
about two years ; but before I had settled down in 
it, and while still Charlie Stevens's guest, he received 
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one morning * kubber/ or information, of a panther 
being in the dry bed of the river that ran past the 
cantonments, and asked me to go with him in chase 
of it, to which I gladly agreed. We rode to the bank 
of the river, at the place where the panther was said 
to be, and found about a dozen or a dozen and a 
half of beaters there collected by Stevens's shikarry. 

The bed of the river, twenty or thirty feet below 
its sloping clay banks, was perfectly dry, and com- 
posed of deep sand, except here and there where 
soil of a firmer consistency afforded a hold to the 
roots of bastard cypress and other bushes, which 
grew in areas from half an acre to a couple of acres 
in extent, with wide stretches of the loose sand 
between them. The bushes were from knee-high 
to a little over man's height, and there were 
numerous paths made through them by various 
animals. 

We dismounted, and with the beaters descended 
to the bed of the river, and proceeded to beat the 
bushes in which the panther was hidden ; and then 
began a couple of hours of as hard work as I ever 
had, under a burning sun, and in a temperature that 
only those who know what the plains of India are 
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about noontide during the hot season can conceive. 
We had not enough guns to properly guard the 
various exits from the diflferent clumps of bushes ; 
and of this the cunning brute availed himself, and, 
as we beat him up, slunk away at an unguarded 
opening, and was viewed making across the sand for 
another clump. Instantly we were all in pursuit ; 
but the same thing happened on beating the place 
in which he had taken refuge — he slipped away, and 
was seen making for another cover. Again and 
again, and yet again, this occurred ; and, though 
tolerably easy work for our half-clad attendants in 
their native climate, it was terribly punishing to 
Charlie and myself to go best pace across the 
heavy sand ; and best pace we had to go, so as to 
give the panther as little rest as possible, for the feet 
of the felidcB are tender, and the hot sand soon 
makes them sore, and to effect this was our only 
chance of getting up to him and killing him — and to 
kill him we were determined. 

At length these tactics began to tell. The pan- 
ther took to dodging about each clump of bushes 
before he would leave it, and when viewed across the 
open, he went more and more stiff and groggy. 
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At last, after doubling backwards and forwards 
in a rather large clump into which he had been 
driven, he broke between us, but so that neither 
could fire for fear of hitting his comrade. Seeing 
us, however, he wheeled round and made for the 
cover again, entering it by one of the paths, a pretty 
broad one, up which, about twenty yards or so, the 
ground made a steep rise to a height of eight or ten 
feet. 

We both rushed for the opening, and, reaching it 
together, saw the panther disappearing over the rise. 
Side by side we followed him as hard as we could 
run, and came upon him just over the top, crouched and 
ready to spring. Instantly our guns went up to our 
shoulders, and four bullets crashed through his spine, 
and he never rose. He was almost under our feet ; 
half a second's delay, and one of us, if not both, must 
have been badly mauled. He was a fine large speci- 
men of his race, and his beautifully spotted skin fell 
to the share of Stevens, as the organiser of the 
chassCy while his skull became my trophy. Gene- 
rally speaking, as the first spear in hog-hunting, so in 
shooting, the first shot that wounds obtains the most 
valuable spoils of the chase, irrespective of whomsoever 
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may deal the final coup ; but in this case the shots 
were so simultaneous that another plan of deciding 
the question had to be adopted. 

Another anecdote respecting my friend Charlie is 
worth telling. A few months afterwards, his shikarry 
brought him a young tiger cub ; it was not larger than 
a moderate-sized cat, and, as Charlie had a terrier 
pup at the time, he kept them both together, and 
they grew up great friends. Of course the tiger soon 
outgrew his companion ; but for all that they used to 
play and wrestle together, and it was very absurd to 
see the dog, which never became very large, not 
above eighteen or twenty pounds in weight, fly at the 
tiger — which sat upon its haunches to receive him, 
wagging its huge paws about in an aimless sort of 
way — topple it over and worry it in sport, the great 
beast all the time emitting a sort of pleasurable 
grunting and groaning noise. 

But one curious effect of this constant wrestling 
with an antagonist so superior in strength and weight 
was to give such force and power to the muscles of 
the dog in proportion to his size, that if he got into 
a dispute with another dog something of his own 
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calibre, or even considerably beyond it, he rolled him 
over as if he were only half as large, and quickly 
became victor in the contest. 

When the tiger grew too large to be allowed per- 
fect freedom, Stevens had the front wall of an outhouse 
about twelve feet square taken down, and replaced by 
strong bars of wood at such a distance from each 
other that the dog could pass through them but the 
tiger could not, and a strong door being made in the 
side wall the cage was complete. 

It was Stevens's custom to enter this cage and play 
with the tiger, wrestling with it and tumbling it over, 
and when I happened to be at his bungalow I often 
accompanied him into the cage to see the fun. 

For a good while the tiger bore this treatment 
very good-humouredly ; but at length, when it was 
about half-grown, being considerably bigger than a 
large panther, one afternoon we went into the cage, 
and Charlie, as usual, began to wrestle with it. I 
noticed that the animal seemed a little more persistent 
in the struggle than on former occasions, and did not 
allow itself to be thrown over so easily ; but as I had 
not seen it for some weeks, and it did not appear to 
show temper, I supposed this might arise from its 
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increasing strength, and thought no more of the 
matter. All of a sudden a sharp struggle took place, 
and the tiger was thrown heavily into a corner of the 
cage. Quickly recovering its feet, it made a bound 
towards Charlie, and rose on its hind legs with a 
growl, its lips drawn back showing its white fangs, 
and its claws protruding. Charlie was ready for it, 
and, before it could touch him, with his fist, straight 
from the shoulder, he dealt it such a blow on the 
point of the nose that he knocked it over backwards 
into the corner of the cage again. We did not take 
long to get out of the door and fasten it, and when 
we looked through the bars in front the brute was 
crouching, growling savagely, with the hair on its 
neck and back erect, and its tail switching ominously. 
It was a fortunate escape from what might have been 
a terrible mess ; but I plainly told Charley that I 
would not enter the cage with him again, and after 
some trouble, for he did not know fear, I got him to 
solemnly promise that he would not himself again go 
into it. 

He brought the tiger and the dog to England on 
the return of the regiment, and I believe sold the 
pair for a good price to the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 
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The bungalows in which the officers resided were 
built of sun-dried bricks, and the roofs covered with 
very thick chuppur, or thatch of straw, a far more 
effectual protection against the vertical rays of the 
sun than either tiles or slates. The cost of one of 
these habitations was in that day from i»ooo to 3,000 
rupees (100/. to 300/.), according to its size. The 
greatest danger to them was from fire, the thatch 
becoming like tinder during the dry season, and the 
sun-dried brick walls crumbling away under the 
flames if such a misfortune occurred. 

A rather absurd incident of that nature recalls 
itself to my recollection. 

Two very young gentlemen— they must have been 
utter greenhorns, or * griffins,' as Indian phraseology 
has it — had lately come out to join one of the regiments 
in the cantonment, and one fine afternoon they 
sallied forth on sport intent, prowling along the roads 
that ran between the officers* bungalows, and seeking 
for something to shoot at with the guns that they 
carried. For a while they were unsuccessful in dis- 
covering anything but the domestic fowls here and 
there scratching in the hedges surrounding the com- 
pounds ; or a mina, or green parroquet, that would 
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not wait until they came within shot; but at last, 
they perceived a large pigeon sitting on the roof of 
a bungalow of considerable size, and upon the side 
of it not far from the road. Cautiously they crept 
and stalked under the hedge until they came within 
twenty feet of the bird, which, whether it saw them 
or not, did not appear to notice them, and having 
previously settled which was to have the first shot, 
the fortunate candidate for sporting honours levelled 
his gun, took a steady aim at the pigeon, and fired. 
Whether he hit or missed was never known : in about 
twenty minutes all that was left of that bungalow 
were a few bare and blackened walls. By great 
exertions of those who at the alarm of fire ran to the 
rescue, a considerable portion of the furniture was 
thrown out and saved ; but the whole thatch was in a 
blaze in two minutes, and the destruction was complete 
in the time I have mentioned. It was a dear shot, 
for it cost the unlucky sportsmen at least 1,500 rupees 
(150/.) to rebuild the bungalow, 

I write down these little tales, as they come back 
to my memory, without regular order ; and here 
another absurd scene obtrudes itself. 
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Those who have resided in India will remember 
the numerous and various insect plagues of that 
country — the flying ants that, lighting in swarms 
upon the dinner-table, shuffle off* their wings and 
rapidly disappear ; the flying bugs that effectually 
poison the taste of any dish they touch, or any 
uncovered tumbler of beer or grog or glass of wine 
into which they may happen to plunge ; and the 
crowd of other winged creatures that, attracted by 
the lights of a late dinner, find ready admittance 
through windows opened for the sake of air. 

I was a guest at a dinner-party given by a jolly, 
stout, elderly gentleman, whom we will name the 
* Doctor;' he belonged to the medical profession. 
The party was a large one, about twenty or twenty- 
five in number, and among the other guests was a 
Mrs. Cox, who, as good-humoured and kind a soul as 
ever lived, was not only * fair, fat, and forty,* but so 
enormously stout that the low dress which she wore, 
passing tightly around her ample bust, left a very 
considerable hollow between her well-covered shoulder- 
blades, descending down her back Lord knows how 
far, and unprotected by the muslin scarf which the 
heat of the evening had caused her to throw off. 
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The Doctor sat at the head of his table, Mrs. Cox 
a few places from him on his left hand, and my seat 
was on the opposite side to her but rather nearer the 
Doctor. 

The dinner proceeded gaily, for our Amphytrion 
was a capital fellow, and there was lots of talk and 
laughter, with the usual concomitant hum of flies of 
all descriptions in the air around us ; when the 
Doctor and I — the only two that noticed the occur- 
rence — saw a huge winged beetle or cockchafer 
careering around, which, whether its wings had been 
scorched in passing over a lamp, or whether desirous 
to emulate the exploits of geological savants in 
exploring caverns, suddenly dived from a considerable 
height right down into the capacious hollow between 
the shoulders of poor Mrs. Cox. Up she sprang 
with a thrilling scream and rushed round the room, 
frantically tearing at her dress, and, in the agonising 
belief that every centipede, scorpion, or other evil- 
disposed creature in the place was down her back, 
uttering the most appalling shrieks. As quickly, up 
jumped the Doctor with a shout, and rushed in 
pursuit ; chasing her round three sides of the room, he 
pinned her into a corner, where she sank half fainting, 
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and thrusting his hand and arm down her back far 
beyond his elbow, in another instant drew forth the 
offender, waving it in triumph, and exclaiming * Fve 
got him ! ' 

Description is too feeble to realise the scene. 
The consternation of the company, who thought they 
both had suddenly gone mad, and the universal roar 
of laughter when the truth suddenly flashed upon 
them, are beyond the power of language to convey. 

Among the troops quartered at Deesa, there was 
a squadron consisting of two Rissalas, or troops of the 
Guzerat Irregular Horse. This was a corps in the 
service of the Honourable East India Company, and 
different from the Guicowar's Horse, of which I shall 
hereafter have occasion to make mention. It was a 
very fine body of native cavalry, and, as I was well 
acquainted with the English officer in command of the 
squadron at Deesa, I now and then met the Rissaldar, 
or native commander of one Rissala, at his bungalow, 
and heard the following story respecting him. 

The said Rissaldar was a magnificent specimen of 
humanity. About six feet in height, with a com- 
plexion very little darker than that of many an 
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Englishman, fine regular features, and a grand dark- 
brown beard and moustache flowing over his breast, 
he looked a fine fellow, and his address and demean- 
our were as courteous and high-bred as those of any 
gentleman ; and altogether he was a first-rate sample 
of the Mussulman of India. I forget his name, but 
will call him * AH.' 

When a young man, he had been in the service of 
the Guicowar, and attached to the body-guard of that 
prince, where, probably from the natural goodness 
of his disposition, he had not distinguished himself 
by the commission of any of the various outrages, 
oppressions, and cruelties too often perpetrated upon 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the country by the 
other members of that corps, or by engaging in any 
of the frequent brawls and fights that took place 
among themselves ; so much so, that the Guicowar 
one day said to him, * You are a fine, big, handsome 
fellow, but I never hear your name mentioned, or of 
your having done anything, and I begin to think 
that you must be a coward.' Ali could only make 
his salaam at this contemptuous speech ; but, though 
it did not change the tenor of his conduct, it rankled 
in his breast 
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Some time after this the Guicowar went on a 
sporting excursion, and was, of course, attended by 
his guard, of whom Ali was one. In the course of 
the sport a tiger was roused, and the Guicowar fired 
at the animal from his elephant and wounded it 
slightly. At a little distance it turned to bay and 
crouched under a small bush. 

As the Guicowar was preparing to approach the 
place, Ali stepped up to the side of the elephant, and, 
respectfully salaaming, said, *Your highness, the 
other day, did me the honour to say you thought I 
must be a coward ; will your highness be so gracious 
as to stop, and allow me to go alone against the tiger 
with my sword and shield?* *Go,' replied the 
Guicowar, and at once Ali advanced with a firm step 
towards the bush. When he got within a few yards 
the tiger rushed upon him, but nimbly springing 
aside he evaded the charge, and with a sweeping 
blow brought his tulwar down on the brute's neck, 
wounding it severely ; but the faithless blade shivered 
up to the hilt. The tiger, however, cowed by the 
blow, turned and laid up under the bush again. Ali, 
coolly walking back to the Guicowar, showed the hilt 
of his sword, and calmly said, * Your highness's men 
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ought to be better armed.' The Guicowar, unbuck- 
ling his own sword from his side and handing it down 
to him, said, * Take that ; it is a blade that I think will 
not fail you.' Again salaaming profoundly to the 
Guicowar, Ali turned and once more advanced upon 
the tiger. The scene was repeated ; again the brute 
rushed at him, again he adroitly avoided its charge ; 
but this time the keen well-tempered steel, wielded 
by his powerful arm, shore clean through the spine, 
almost severing the head from the body, and the tiger 
fell dead in its tracks. 

Much honour awaited the successful champion : 
the Guicowar publicly withdrew his undeserved 
epithet, promoted him in his service, and gave him a 
handsome pension ; but a few years afterwards, Ali, 
having accumulated a certain amount of wealth, 
entered the Company's Service in the Irregular Horse 
of his district, in which gallant corps he was univers- 
ally esteemed and respected. 

The above is not the only instance I have heard 
of a tiger being encountered by natives of India with 
the sword. There were three brothers, living in a 
village not far from Deesa, and one night a tiger 
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killed and carried off a pony belonging to them. 
Enraged at their loss, the three, armed with sword 
and shield, followed the track of the tiger in the 
morning, came up to the animal near the dead body 
of its prey, and literally cut it to pieces, the skin when 
taken off being absolutely in ribands, and, strange 
to say, without any of the three receiving injury of 
importance. But, as every one acquainted with India 
knows, the various races in that vast country differ 
materially in hardihood, and while some among the 
Mussulmans of the North West and Central Provinces, 
the Sikhs, the Ghoorkhas, the Pathans, the Rajpoots, 
Mahrattas, and other warlike tribes, may do these 
deeds of daring, it would be in vain to expect such 
conduct among the Bengalees, or other varieties of the 
' mild Hindoo,' or among most of the numerous races 
scattered over the empire. 

The bungalow which was my headquarters at 
Deesa rises before my mind's eye as I write ; and I 
feel tempted to put on paper a description of one of 
the most comfortable little abodes it has been my 
fortune to inhabit It was entirely on the ground- 
floor, but raised by a couple of steps above the sur- 
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sounding surface, and, like all the others, was built of 
sun-dried brick, and thatched with thick *chuppur/ 
below which, strong canvas or sailcloth, whitewashed 
underneath, formed the ceilings of the various rooms^ 
along and above which ceilings the trajets of the rats, 
bandicoots, lizards, &c., together with the various 
mustelidcB that prey upon them — the usual occupants 
of the roof of an Indian bungalow — might often be 
heard. 

It stood nearly in the centre of a snug compound, 
or enclosure, of about an acre and a half in extent, 
surrounded by a high, strong, thick fence, composed 
of aloes, cactus, and prickly pear, mingled with other 
thorny shrubs of which I know not the names, and 
utterly impervious to man or any large animal. The 
gates of lattice-work bamboo, nearly six feet high, 
were in the centre of the east and west ends of the 
oblong area. On entering the eastern gate from one 
of the broad sandy roads through the cantonment, the 
stables, kennels, and some other offices were seen in 
the left hand corner ; and, a little removed from them, 
the kitchen, and other parts of the domain of the 
* bobbachee,' or cook. A broad gravel road led from 
the gate to the front of the house. Entering the door, 
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one reached a rather narrow hall, or broad corridor, 
stretching across two thirds of the width of the build- 
ing, lighted by a small window on each side of the 
door, and divided from the main apartment by a wall, 
at each end of which was a door ; but the wall did 
not reach to the ceiling, being only about seven feet 
in height, to afford freer circulation of air, and to allow 
a man in the corridor to pull the punkah that hung 
from the top of the main room. Passing through 
either of the doors, the main apartment was entered, 
oblong in shape, and reaching to the further end of 
the house, where a wide door led out on a broad 
verandah ; and large windows down to the floor, on 
each side of the door, gave plenty of light and air. 
Near the head of this apartment, a door on either 
side led along a short passage to entrances on the 
north and south sides of the house, on each side of 
which passages were rooms, those to the west con- 
siderably larger than those to the east The broad 
verandah ran round the whole house. 

I made the room on the north-western side my 
bed-room ; the smaller room opposite, to the east, 
became a store-room; the larger on the south-west 
was appropriated to Donald Kennedy; and the 
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smaller on the south-east was made into a bath- 
room, in which was built a chunam-Iined bath, ten 
feet long, five broad, and four deep, that was easily 
filled from an excellent well at the side of the com- 
pound not far from it. 

The large central apartment was very cool and 
airy ; and a mat spread here and there upon the floor, 
or a Persian carpet or two, a large table and three or 
four small round ones, half a dozen common chairs, 
several easy chairs, and a couple of sofas, composed 
the furniture ; and the walls, in process of time, 
became adorned with deers' heads and skulls of wild 
beasts, and hung around with their skins. 

I soon learnt to prefer a * charpoy,* or strong frame 
of wood, seven or eight feet long, four broad, and 
supported on a stout leg a couple of feet in height 
at each of the four corners, to any other bedstead ; 
and when tapes of a sort of strong cotton stuff not 
quite two inches in width were passed from head to 
foot, and across from side to side, carefully interlaced 
with one another, and leaving apertures about an inch 
and a half square between each crossing, it formed 
one of the most delightful of couches. In the cold 
weather a mattress could be placed uf)on it and ordi- 
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nary bed-clothes used; in the hot season — and hot 
enough it was : Deesa, by common report, being only 
divided by brown paper from a certain place unmen- 
tionable to ears polite — a sheet laid on the tapes, that 
were as soft as any mattress, made the coolest bed 
possible, from the air coming in contact with it 
through the apertures between the tapes. 

The compound was well shaded by some fine 
trees ; and, from the advantage of the excellent and 
abundant supply of water drawn from the well by a 
couple of bullocks, I was able to form part of it into 
a very good garden, and also to grow lucerne, tares, 
and other green crop for my horses. I had a capital 

* molly,' or gardener, who kept all very tidy. At the 
west end of the compound the gate opened on the 

* maidaun,* or plain. A little to the left were the fives'- 
court, English church, and Roman Catholic chapel ; 
and beyond these, still more to the left, the barracks 
of the regiment — long, lofty, ground-floor buildings, 
with doors at each end, and a broad passage down 
the centre, on either side of which the men's beds 
were placed. If I remember aright, my bungalow 
was at the north-western corner of the officers' 
quarters — at least, I do not recollect any immediately 
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to the north of it. It is a matter of but little interest 
to any one but myself, but my pleasant remembrance 
of the little house has tempted me to inflict the above 
lame description of it upon the reader. 

As I think of my bungalow, there comes before 
me an incident that took place within it, and might 
have resulted in an awful catastrophe. 

One evening as I was sitting reading, three or four 
young brother officers came and asked me to take a 
ride with them. I agreed, and desiring my horse to 
be got ready, went into my bed-room to change the 
muslin Parsee shirt and cotton pyjamas, my usual 
indoor attire during the hot weather, for a costume 
more adapted to the saddle. They followed into the 
room, and, as I dressed, the usual chaffing and laugh- 
ing when young men do congregate went on. There 
were a pair of very handsome pocket-pistols, the butts 
inlaid with gold, that had been given me by a relation 
many years before, lying on my dressing-table. They 
were old-fashioned weapons, with flint-locks, and very 
short barrels that screwed off" and on for the purpose 
of loading, and they happened to be loaded and all 
ready for use. One of the party noticing them, took 
up that nearest to him, and saying in a vapouring 
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sort of tone, * Ah ! a pretty little useless toy enough ; 
I wonder if a fellow hit his head hard with it whether 
it would hurt him ?' cocked it, and pointed it at his 
own head, with his finger on the trigger. In an 
agony of apprehension, I was about to cry out, * It*s 
loaded,* when, before the words could leave my lips, 
most providentally his eye caught sight of the bullet 
down the very short barrel. He turned deadly pale, 
the pistol dropped from his hand, and he sank back 
on the bed behind him in an almost fainting state. 

A glass of brandy soon revived him ; but it was a 
most fortunate escape, and he probably never forgot 
the lesson he had received against playing with fire- 
arms. 

Another time, as I was sitting in the house, I 
heard a most terrific row outside in the direction of 
the stables. Hastily throwing on my hat, and snatch- 
ing a good stout hunting-whip from the wall, I dashed 
out ; and there, upon the gravelled space in front of 
the stables, I saw two of my gorrawallahs, or horse- 
keepers, who had quarrelled, and, naked as the day 
they were bom, except their langotees, were rolling 
on the ground clasped in each other's grasp, biting. 
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over the top, on the outside of the right boot below 
the knee, very useful to carry a sheath-knife ; the 
pocket formed the sheath, the flap prevented the 
knife falling out, and it was more ready to the hand, 
either on foot or horseback, than when carried on any 
other part of the person. 

But the two great conditions of health in India 
are exercise and comparative abstinence. Of course, 
when a party meets for hog-hunting, shooting, or any 
other diversion, the best of everything procurable is 
brought to the front, and I have not a word to say 
against such occasional jollifications ; but on my 
excursions alone, or with only Donald Kennedy in 
my company, I never took any beer with me ; a little 
brandy or whisky mixed with the water we drank, if 
the quality of the latter was at all doubtful, and a 
single tumbler of toddy after dinner in the evening, 
was our allowance, and I am sure we were all the 
better for our moderation. 

Upon these shikar excursions we had exercise 
enough ; but when in the cantonment doing duty I 
was usually up between three and four in the morn- 
ing, and, after a cup of coffee with a little cognac 
through it, in the saddle, and off through the dark to 
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the appointed place some miles distant, where either 
the greyhounds — of which I kept half a dozen — or 
the guns, with a spare horse for me, had been sent 
over-night, with their attendants, under charge of my 
shikarry, according as it was our intention to course 
or to shoot As soon as it was light (about six 
o'clock) we began work : there were jackals, foxes, 
and hares for the long dogs ; and, in their several 
seasons, floriken, several kinds of partridge, quail, 
and sand-grouse, and all sorts of duck and wild fowl, 
wherever there was water, for the guns. The first 
three hours of the day were pleasantly cool ; but about 
nine o'clock it became too hot for comfort, and, 
taking the freshest horse of the two I had out, I 
galloped home, leaving Donald, who had no such 
cause for haste, to follow more leisurely on a capital 
strong Deccanee nag, detailed for his special use, 
which carried his not light weight well the whole 
time we were in that country. Arrived at home, I 
had a bath and breakfast, and was ready to attend at 
the orderly room by eleven o'clock. This was on 
days of no parade ; on the two days per week of 
parade we had exercise enough, marching and drilling 
over the sandy maidaun. 
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And the mention of parade reminds me of a 
curious adventure that befel me upon parade, in which 
I must have cut a rather ridiculous figure. 

It so happened that the general officer command- 
ing the cantonment went on leave for a considerable 
time, and during his absence the command devolved 
upon my excellent old friend, the late Sir Sydney 
Cotton, who was then a colonel. 

Colonel Cotton, as every one that knew him is 
aware, was an ardent soldier, and also, as later events 
proved during the Mutiny, a right good one, and he 
was, besides, an excellent kind-hearted gentleman. 

I had been very ill of a fever that I had fairly 
earned, having gone out into the jungle without even 
a tent for a fortnight about the end of September, 
the most pestiferous season of the year, when the 
rank herbage produced by the rains is decaying and 
malaria is rife. I was convalescent, and the duty 
being rather severe on my brother officers from the 
number on leave, though still very weak, I came off 
the sick list, as I could ride to perform most of my 
regimental duties, and, if tired, could get permission 
to fall out on ordinary parades. 

Shortly after Colonel Cotton took command as 
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Brigadier, he determined to have some brigade field- 
days. There were in the cantonment one Queen's 
regiment, one of Native Infantry, a squadron of the 
Guzerat Irregular Horse, and a troop of the Bombay 
Horse Artillery, six guns — a very capital corps — so 
that he had some of all three arms. 

When I saw tlie order for these field-days, I was 
in a fix — for, in my weak state, it was impossible for 
me to endure the marching through heavy sand and 
over rough ground for several hours that these drills 
would entail, and our commander was just the one to 
keep troops pretty briskly in motion during them. 

So I called on the Colonel and told him my case 
— which he knew as well as I did, for he had often 
visited me during my illness — and asked him for leave 
from these field-days. * No,' he replied, * I cannot 
give leave from them to any one not reported sick ; if 
I did, I should have no end of applications, and should 
not do justice after all' 

* Well, then, sir,' I said, * I'm very sorry, but there 
is no help for it ; it is out of the question for me to 
attempt to walk over that ground in my present state, 
and I must go back again on the sick list ; ' and I 
was about to take my leave, when he said, * Yes, I see 
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some help for it ; I can't give you leave, but I can 
appoint you my extra aide-de-camp^ and then you 
can ride instead of walking, you know.' I thankfully 
accepted this kind offer ; and thus it was that I found 
myself mounted on the morning of the first field-day 
in the suite of the Brigadier. I was riding a very 
handsome, high-couraged Arab, the same on which I 
had encountered the severe spill mentioned in a 
former page, and he was rather fresh, not having had 
much work lately. 

The parade was on a large plain north of the 
cantonments. The infantry were formed in con- 
tiguous columns of companies, at quarter distance ; the 
artillery in front of them, three guns before each 
column ; and the cavalry in advance of the artillery ; 
and the opening plan of the field-day was, that we 
were advancing, and that as soon as the imaginary 
enemy were discovered the two troops of cavalry 
were to wheel off to right and left, unmasking the 
guns, which were then to come into action to the front 

Accordingly we advanced, the Brigadier and his 
staff a little in rear of the artilleryt.; when, on the 
signal being given, the troop of Irregular Horse on 
the right, under the English officer and my acquaint- 
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ance the Rissaldar, the hero of a former story, 
wheeled off correctly ; but the troop on the left, 
whether from the stupidity of its commander, or 
some other cause, remained motionless in front of the 
three left-hand guns, which were unlimbering, and 
would soon be ready to open fire. * Will no one clear 
those stupid fellows out of the way ? * cried the 
Brigadier. * Fll try, sir,' I answered, and, clapping 
spurs to my horse, darted off. Galloping as hard as 
I could go towards them, shouting and waving my 
hand, I succeeded in making them understand what 
they had to do, and, just as I got them clear, the first 
gun opened ; but when I tried to pull up my horse, 
my strength was gone, and I felt powerless as an 
infant. At first he pointed towards home, but, feeling 
the ignominy of being carried willy-nilly ofiT the field, 
I managed to turn him towards the infantry columns, 
in hopes of some one stopping him. I could guide 
him — for a thread would turn him — but it was out of 
my power to stop him. I could not call out, for my 
tongue was as dry as a board. Down one side of the 
columns we went, round again, and up the interval 
between them ; wheeled again, and down the other 
side of the right column, amid cries of * What's up ? ' 
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* Where are you going ? ' once more into the interval, 
where a friend, divining how matters were, caught his 
rein, and I rolled off him utterly exhausted. The 
Brigadier was very kind, and proposed that I should 
ride quietly home and rest ; but after lying down 
a while and taking a swig of brandy-and-water I got 
all right again, and, remounting, managed to ride 
about gently during the field-day. The horse was 
not running away : a high-spirited but docile animal, 
he thought he was only doing his duty in galloping 
as long as I wished him to go ; and could I have sat 
upright and leaned back I should at once have 
stopped him ; but that was beyond my power, as, 
bent forward, I hung over his withers, and my only 
hope was to keep him as near the regiments as 
possible, in hopes of his being caught, as I felt, if he 
were not, that I must fall off ere long. 

The advent of the south-west monsoon, bringing 
the rains, about the month of June, was very curious 
to witness. Generally heralded by terrific storms of 
thunder and lightning, the rain fell in sheets as only 
tropical rains can fall ; and the transference, in a few 
hours, of wide dry river-beds into strong steady 
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streams several hundred yards broad, and of every 
dry nullah into a raging watercourse, was very 
striking. I remember having ridden one evening to 
dine with a friend, about two miles off, and having 
passed the perfectly dry bed of a nullah on the way. 
The rains began while we were at dinner, and about 
eleven o'clock I mounted to ride home. As it was not 
very dark, and my horse and I knew every inch of the 
road, I set off at a gallop, and on nearing the nullah 
heard the rush of water in it ; but, never dreaming 
that it could have attained to any depth, I did not 
draw, rein, and in we plunged. As we did so the 
water broke over the saddle-bow, but my horse, being 
strong and active, with the next bound carried me 
clear out on the other side, and we got over all right ; 
but I could not have imagined such a volume of 
water could have come down such a little nullah in 
so short a time, and had I been riding a pony, and 
taken it as rashly, we must have been carried away. 

But the extraordinary change in the surface of 
the maidaun, one vast expanse of yellow sand during 
the hot season, was interesting to watch. After the 
first two days of rain a faint bluish tinge might be 
observed creeping over the surface ; gradually this 
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deepened, changing to bright green ; presently blades 
of grass could be detected, and in the course of a 
week or ten days a green grass park spread all 
around. The grass on the plains was kept down by 
the numerous animals, wild and tame, grazing upon 
it ; but in the jungles and wilder parts it grew to 
a great height, and, decaying during the autumn 
months, caused them to be unhealthy at that period 
of the year. 

Sometimes we had very good sport coursing in the 
mornings, and a funny scene took place on one of 
these occasions that deserves a record. 

A friend of mine had a strange little dog — * Tip,' 
or * Grip,' was his name, I forget which, but * Tip ' 
will do. In body he was a white bull-terrier, with 
a long head and most powerful jaw; but his legs 
seemed to have been borrowed from a turnspit, so 
short, crooked, and bandy were they. Age had 
stiffened his spine and had made him very deaf, and 
all he could boast of in the way of tail was a stump 
about an inch long. Altogether, Tip was not the 
beau ideal of a sporting dog ; but his whole soul was 
in sport, he was the incarnation of pluck, and nothing 
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delighted him more than to be taken out with the 
greyhounds to assist in beating the coverts and 
starting their game, and by the aid of his nose and 
perseverance he always managed to come up soon 
after the finish of the run. 

On the opposite bank of the river, to the norths- 
ward, a couple of miles or more from the cantonment, 
were some large round sandhills, with narrow nullahs 
and clefts running between them ; and these were 
favourite finds for jackals and foxes. A small extent 
of flat ground lay between them and the river-bed^ 
and, except during the rains, all were perfectly dry. 
One morning my friend and I had gone thither with 
the greyhounds, and Tip accompanied us. We 
soon roused a large jackal out of the bushes on the 
flat ground, and the greyhounds were slipped at him, 
and Tip went after them full tilt. The chase took 
up a very narrow cleft between two of the sandhills, 
the sides of which sloped steeply down, scarcely 
affording a yard in breadth of level ground along the 
bottom of the cleft. Jackal and greyhounds flew up 
this, turned to the left, and, sweeping round the side 
of the hill, again entered the same narrow gully, half- 
way up which, and into its narrowest part. Tip's 
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short bandy legs had only managed to bring him by 
that time. Doing his best, deaf as a post, and only 
intent on what he thought was in front. Tip never 
heard the jackal coming up hand over hand behind 
him, until, as fate would have it, just as the leading 
greyhound seized the jackal, the latter reached Tip, 
and fastening on the stump of his tail, hung on like 
death. I was close by, and laughed till I cried. 
Poor Tip, thus unexpectedly and rudely assaulted, 
was dragged hither and thither as the greyhounds 
worried the jackal, tumbled over and over, for his 
enemy never let go his hold, and, worst of all for a 
dog of his temper, utterly unable to join in the fray, 
for his stiff spine would not allow him to turn suf- 
ficiently to get a bite, try as hard as he would. So 
matters went on until the greyhounds killed the 
jackal and he lay motionless ; but even then * Tip's ' 
martyrdom did not end, for the jackal's jaws kept 
firmly closed on his stump even in death, and it 
required the blade of a spear between them before 
they could be forced open, and Tip released. When 
he was freed I never saw a dog in such a rage ; he 
dashed at the 'dead jackal and began to worry it ; but 
it was not that he wanted, he was spoiling for a fight. 
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and, finding no response from his late assailant, he 
went straight at the biggest greyhound ; but he also 
declined the combat, and sprang away up the hill- 
side ; then at the other, with the same result ; and 
finally he whirled round and round, snapping in the 
air, and yelling with fury. I thought he would have 
gone into a fit, but after a while he became exhausted 
and calmed down. 

While on the subject of dogs' tails I may recount 
another amusing scene of a somewhat similar nature. 
I had a rough little mongrel, of what breeds it would 
be difficult to say— between a rough terrier and a 
small pariah dog, I should think. Some one had 
given it a pup to Donald, and it was allowed to run 
about the place, but it turned out such a capital guard 
that we always took it on shikar excursions. It 
learned to know the animals belonging to our camp, 
and when we were pitched near a village, as was often 
the case, * Bob,' as he was named, was always on the 
watch for stray cattle belonging to the natives that 
would try to share the forage provided for our own 
beasts, and would charge out and drive them away ; 
so, as he saved the servants an infinity of trouble by 
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this, he was a great favourite with them, and was well 
fed and as round as an apple. 

But Bob*s great enemies were the crows. On a 
former page I have noticed the daring of the kites, 
but the crows were just as daring thieves in their 
way, and even more impudent in their proceedings ; 
and it was good fun, at breakfast or dinner-time, to 
throw a bone to Bob, when the crows would surround 
him, using every art to allure him from his property, 
in which, nine times out of ten, they were successful 
and bore it away. So angry with his tormentors did 
he become, that the shadow of one of them passing 
along the ground would bring him charging out of 
the tent, barking furiously and chasing it. 

One day, when at dinner under a tree near the 
tent door, I threw him a bone, and immediately three 
crows came down to see what they could do about 
it ; but Bob was not to be tempted in pursuit, and 
this time lay growling and gnawing his bone. It was 
very amusing to watch the various devices and antics 
of the crows — two were in his front and one behind 
him. They croaked and danced around him, made 
feints of charging at him, and did everything they 
could think of; but all in vain ; Bob was not to be 
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moved, but lay there crouched, with the bone between 
his fore-paws, and — fatal oversight — his tail, some six 
or eight inches long, stretched out behind him. At 
last, finding all other efforts futile, the two crows in 
front came as near as they dared in order to divert 
his attention, while the third crept up cautiously in 
the rear, with neck outstretched and beak open, and, 
at full reach, took the tip of his tail in its beak and 
gave it a pretty sharp pinch. It was too much, flesh 
and blood could not stand it — round sprang Bob, and 
away went his bone ; but he had his revenge, he caught 
his assailant. He was furious ; before I could rise 
from the table, the crow was torn to ribands and 
scattered all over the place. Bob flinging up a bit 
here and a bit there in the wildest triumph. I 
noticed, while we remained in that neighbourhood, 
that the comrades of the unfortunate bird treated him 
with a good deal more respect, and did not take the 
same liberties with him that they had allowed them- 
selves before he proved so dangerous. 

On parade, one morning, an event occurred that 
sorely tried the steadiness of the gallant regiment to 
which I had the honour to belong. 

I had brought out with me a female deerhound. 
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and having received from a friend a present of a very 
handsome Persian greyhound dog, whose performances 
in the field I shall hereafter have occasion to notice, 
I tried a cross between them, and obtained a litter of 
six very fine pups, which grew up large, fast, and 
powerful animals. It was Donald's custom on parade 
mornings, when I could n'^t course or shoot, to take 
out such of the dogs as required exercise, and, 
mounted upon his stout cob, with a hunting-whip to 
keep order, to take them a long round in the environs 
of the cantonment. On the morning in question he 
was thus employed, having with him two of the older 
dogs and the half-dozen pups above mentioned, then 
about six months old. We had been drilling for 
some time on the parade-ground in front of the men's 
quarters, and the regiment had just formed square, 
when we officers in the inside of the square noticed 
the men become very unsteady, shifting in the ranks, 
craning forward, and looking at something approach- 
ing, though from our position we could not yet* see 
what it was. It was soon revealed, however. Donald 
in his rounds had come upon a big brute of a hyena 
slinking away through the grass ; and, in spite erf all 
he could do, the plucky pups had attacked it, and 
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across the maidaun they came in full chase, the dogs 
springing at the hyena, but able to make little im- 
pression on his tough hide, and Donald galloping 
along on his cob, endeavouring to hit the beast on 
the head with the iron hammer-head of his hunting 
crop. 

Thus they passed like a whirlwind, and I wonder 
that the men bore it and did not break away ; but 
discipline was too strong, and they kept their ranks. 
Our commander, however, instantly reformed column 
and dismissed the companies to their private parades, 
to which they went at the double ; and as soon as 
arms and accoutrements were deposited, the plain 
was covered with soldiers running as hard as they 
could go in the direction in which Donald and his 
entourage had disappeared ; while many of the officers, 
mounting the horses that their gorrawallahs were 
holding, also started in pursuit. I may relate 
Donald's adventures as he told them to us when we 
came upon him in the bed of a small nullah a mile 
or more distant, with the dogs around him and the 
hyena lying dead. After he passed the regiment and 
got out of our sight, he arrived at the compound of 
Brigadier-General Capon, who then commanded the 
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station. Through the fence dashed the hyena, fol- 
lowed by the dogs. The compound was a large one, 
and Donald rode to the gate, and, fastening his horse 
there, went in. Half way up a gravel walk he met 
Mrs. Capon, who was taking her morning stroll, and 
to whom he was known. * What's the matter, 
Donald ? ' she said, * what's all the noise about } ' 
* Oh ! ma'am,' he answered, * we're hunting a wild 
beast ; I forget its name, but it's a great striped 
beast' * Oh ! Donald, it's a tiger,* screamed poor 
Mrs. Capon, and took to flight for the house as fast 
as she could run. Donald, ascertaining that the chase 
had passed through the compound, remounted and 
followed on, and came up with it in the nullah, where 
the hyena, completely blown, could run no further, 
and was lying surrounded by the pups worrying it, 
but luckily keeping clear of its powerful jaws. Two 
natives approaching, one of whom had a sword, 
Donald made signs to him to kill the hyena, but the 
man refused ; whereupon Donald, without further 
ceremony, wrested the sword from his hand and him- 
self killed the animal. 

While at Deesa, I heard it stated that within a 
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very small space, not above a mile or a mile and a 
half square, in which the lines of the British troops, 
their hospital, &c., were situated, no case of cholera 
had ever been known to occur ; and although my 
sojourn there was not of sufficient duration to afford 
any valuable confirmation of the statement, my ex- 
perience, so far as it went, fully bore out the truth of 
it ; for, although on several occasions cholera was 
rather prevalent in the lines of the native troops, the 
bazaar, and the adjoining town, I never knew of an 
instance within the aforesaid area; though I have 
known cases of our soldiers, attacked when on duty 
beyond those limits, being brought back to our hos- 
pital, and even, if I remember aright, of a death or 
two under the circumstances, the reported immunity 
only extending to attack within the area. 

The ravages of that fatal disease are sometimes 
terrible. One instance was related to me by an eye- 
witness, a brother officer, as having occurred in the 
regiment a few years before I joined it. The regi- 
ment embarked at Bombay for Kurrachee in three 
steamers, the two flank companies and headquarter 
staff being together in one. The voyage took three 
days, and on the second day at sea cholera struck 
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those in that vessel. What with the two companies, 
the staff, band, &c., there were nearly three hundred 
belonging to the regiment on board ; and before they 
anchored at Kurrachee on the third day, over ninety 
of these had died and had been committed to the 
deep, besides those who succumbed to the disease 
after being conveyed ashore upon arrival. I do not 
quite remember how it fared on board the other two 
steamers, but I rather think they were either not 
attacked, or but slightly. 

I recal another occasion upon which the pro- 
portion of deaths was much about the same as above. 
A party of invalids of the regiment, about sixty in 
number, left Deesa for the sanatarium at Mount 
Aboo, about fifty miles to the north-east. They 
made their second halt near a village — I forget its 
name — about twenty or twenty-three miles from 
Deesa, and there cholera struck them. When the news 
came, every medical officer that could be spared 
mounted and hastened to the spot. A delay of that 
day was inevitable, but on the next the survivors were 
sent on towards their destination, and not another 
case occurred ; but they left over twenty of their 
comrades buried in the pestilential spot from which 
they had escaped. 
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Lapse of time has considerably dimmed my 
recollection of the lovely scenery on and around the 
beautiful Mount Aboo ; but I will endeavour to recal 
to mind something of its aspect and one or two 
occurrences that I witnessed or took part in there. 

Situated about fifty miles north-east of Deesa, 

on the western side of the upper valley of the Banas 

river, that takes its rise in the hill country of Raj- 

pootana, Mount Aboo has an elevation of about 4,000 

feet above the sea — at least, that is the height given 

by the latest surveys, though, in accordance with the 

disposition inherent in man to exaggerate mountains, 

we always considered 5,000 feet, and some 6,000 feet, 

to be the proper estimate, and I am not sure that we 

were far wrong. At that time there was a travellers' 

bungalow at Anadra, half a mile or so from the foot 

of the mountain, and the ascent was made by a steep 

and somewhat rough path, easy enough for ponies or 

pack-bullocks, or for the chairs in which ladies or sick 

persons were carried by coolies, but impracticable 

for vehicles. This path led to the virtual top of the 

mountain, an undulating tableland of hill and dale 

several miles in circumference, partially cultivated, 

and with villages here and there, while a large 
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portion was clothed with jungle ; and two or three 
peaks well wooded, the actual summits, rose a few 
hundred feet above its edge at various points, the 
highest being Gurusikar, at the northern part of the 
tableland. But the principal beauty of the spot 
was its lake, called Nakhi Talao, or the Gem Lake. 
Some potent ruler of bygone ages had caused a 
* bund,' or dam, to be formed across one of the 
mountain streams, just where, after its course through 
the tableland and after forming a small natural lake, 
it precipitated itself over the steep declivity of the 
mountain-side, and had raised the work to such a 
height as to dam the stream back in the valley above 
until it formed a sheet of water some hundred yards 
long and over a hundred broad, following the contour 
of the small vale, and with hills sweeping down, some 
rocky, others clothed with wood to the water's edge, 
and others of grass, studded with groves or magnificent 
single trees. Near the head of the lake were placed 
the few houses that in those days constituted the 
sanatarium, or rather such permanent buildings as 
some individuals had erected, while the m«n and 
officers usually lived in tents. 

I never was on the mountain during the rains or 
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the cold weather ; but, by all accounts, the former 
was a roughish time of storm, and the latter very cold. 
During the hot season, however, the climate was 
delightful, for though in the middle of the day the 
sun's rays were still powerful, their heat was tempered 
by pleasant breezes, and they had none of the close 
overpowering force felt on the plains. Occasional 
thunderstorms were experienced, and I remember 
being on the side of one of the summits looking down 
over the plains below, and seeing a tremendous storm 
raging a thousand feet below me. It was bright 
sunshine where I stood, but the whole plain below 
was concealed by masses of dark vapour, lit up almost 
incessantly by vivid flashes of lightning in all direc- 
tions, while the thunder roared nearly without inter- 
mission. One could easily imagine an encounter be- 
tween Genii of Eastern story going on. 

The position of Mount Aboo is nearly isolated, 
for though the Rajpootana hills and those of Oodey- 
poor lie to the east and south, the valley of the Banas 
divides Mount Aboo from them, and on the north 
and west the plains of Marwar reach to the foot of 
the mountain, though the woods that clothe its sides 
stretch several miles from its base, and save the plains 
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from the desolate and treeless aspect they bear at a 
greater distance. 

As a rule, there was not very much sport to be 
obtained on the tableland itself, though occasionally 
some of ihe/ene natura that abounded in the woods 
around the sides and base of the mountain found 
their way thither, and I once witnessed a hunt by a 
pack of wild dogs across it 

I was on a rising ground, affording a pretty 
extensive view, from which a long hill or ridge ran out 
for over half a mile, bare and tolerably level on the 
top, but with wooded valleys on either side. At that 
distance the ridge bent to the right at a right angle, 
and the valley on the near side continued along it, 
while beyond all was jungle. We heard the cry of 
dogs in the jungle below where we were standing, and 
presently we saw a buffalo — one of the animals that, 
although nominally domesticated and the property of 
various owners, are allowed to roam in a half wild 
state throughout the woods and waste places— break 
from the thicket, and at full gallop take its way along 
the ridge. Shortly afterwards half a dozen wild dogs 
emerged from the cover at the same spot, and ran 
upon the scent of the buffalo, giving tongue as they 
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went But they were not the whole of the pack ; 
from the valley on either side of the ridge rose a cry 
of dogs, showing that there were two parties of 
* skirters ' (as they would be termed in fox-hunting 
phraseology, and condemned accordingly), that were 
running wide to cry on each side ; and of this we 
soon had ocular proof. When the buffalo came to the 
turn to the right he followed the ridge, and therefore 
also turned to the right ; but upon the dogs arriving 
there the line hunters on the top of the ridge came to 
a momentary check, while almost simultaneously six 
or eight dogs appeared on the top, a hundred yards 
or so to their right, and after the interchange of a 
yelp or two took up the line of the hunted buffalo 
along the ridge, the former line hunters passing over 
the ridge to form the left party of skirters in the new 
departure, and the former left-hand party turning 
short to the right, crossing the ridge on this side of 
the bend, and diving into the valley on the hither 
side to become the right party of skirters, and in that 
order they passed out of our sight. It was as regular 
a manoeuvre as a military * change front * of skirmishers, 
and something like it in principle. 
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Another time, near the station at the head of the 
lake, some of us were aroused by the news that a lot 
of wild dogs were chasing a panther in the vicinity. 
We sallied forth ; but, though we saw the dogs, they 
kept at a respectful distance and abandoned their 
chase on our approach. Some of the party found 
the panther, which had taken to a tree, and shot it ; 
but I was not with them, having been endeavouring 
unsuccessfully to come up with the dogs. 

However, on a future occasion I was more for- 
tunate. On a fine moonlight night, during a shikar 
trip in the jungles at the base of the mountain, I had 
arranged to watch the water by a small round pond 
some fifty yards in diameter, and the only reservoir of 
that element available to the denizens of the woods 
within a circuit of some miles. I had a * machaun ' 
constructed in a tree close to the water's edge, and 
about an hour before sundown took my seat in it, 
accompanied by Donald Kennedy and a shikarry ; 
but, as we were in hopes of a tiger or some of the 
felidce coming to drink, we had agreed not to fire at 
deer or other such animals, lest our shots might alarm 
the nobler game. 

I was much amused and interested during the 
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hour before sunset at seeing the various birds, especi- 
ally the green parroquets, come to drink. Couhtless 
myriads of these latter arrived in such numbers that 
they formed a green fringe half a dozen deep round 
the pond, which, for three parts of its circumference, 
had flat and gently sloping banks, bare of jungle for 
about twenty yards in width. The regularity of their 
proceedings was admirable ; there was no jostling or 
squabbling. All sat in their ranks, and when the first 
rank had taken a drink, they rose in the air and flew 
over the heads of the other ranks, alighting in the 
rear ; while the second rank took their places, and, 
after a drink, did the same ; and so on till all the 
ranks had drank, when the first took another drink ; 
and this was repeated two or three times, until all had 
satisfied their thirst to the full, when they took their 
departure. 

After sunset several deer, wild boar, and other 
animals came to drink, but, as resolved upon, we let 
them do so in peace ; and, tired with watching, I 
believe we had sunk into a doze, at all events I know 
my eyes were closed, when we were suddenly startled 
and roused by a burst of discordant noises in the 
jungle at a little distance from us. It was something 
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like the cry of hounds, but far more shrill and yelling 
in its tone than the melodious resonance of the music 
of a civilised pack, and it progressed through the 
jungle, sometimes drawing nearer, sometimes further 
off, enabling us pretty accurately to trace the course 
of the hunt 

* We shall not see any more animals come to drink 
to-night,' said the shikarry. ' Those are the wild dogs 
hunting ; and every other beast, lions, tigers, panthers, 
deer, and all except the creature they are chasing, will 
not stir, but hide and keep as quiet as possible while 
they are near.' Such was the tenor of his dictum, 
delivered half in broken-English, and the remainder 
in his own tongue ; and we therefore had nothing for 
it but to sit quiet and listen to the cry, which, after 
about twenty minutes, drew very close to us on the 
left, when it suddenly ceased, and a confused sound 
of struggling, with sharp short yells and snapping and 
growling, told that the wild pack had pulled down 
and were devouring their quarry ; the remains of 
which, seen next day, were those of a fine sam- 
bur. When this commotion ended, we noticed two 
animals come to the water's edge and begin to 
drink ; the bright moonlight revealed their forms. 
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and the lapping of their tongues confirmed the 
fact that they were two of the savage pack, which, 
like the wolves in Homer's * Iliad,' approached the 
water, with bellies distended and reeking jaws, to 
slake their thirst. 

Besides our rifles, I had with me a double twelve- 
bore shot-gun, of which one barrel was loaded with 
ball, the other with BB shot ; and as the dogs stood 
side by side, arid were not more than twenty-five 
yards from us, I fired the barrel loaded with BB at 
them, and to my delight both fell ; but one imme- 
diately rose again and dashed back into the jungle, 
where a rapid pattering of feet announced a general 
stampede as soon as the shot was fired. I blazed my 
second barrel at the retreating form, but missed, and 
scarce half a minute later a short sharp angry clamour 
of yells and screeches arose some distance away, and 
as suddenly ceased, which the shikarry said was 
caused by the pack tearing in pieces and devouring 
the unfortunate brute as soon as they discovered it 
was wounded ; and he added that they always 
served in similar fashion those of their number that 
happened to be seriously injured in their encounters 
with large deer, wild boars, or even the more formid- 
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able beasts of prey, which they will not hesitate to 
attack when easier game is scarce and they are 
pressed by hunger. 

When all was quiet we left the * machaun ' to 
examine the other dog, which remained where he 
had fallen. He was still living, and, half sitting, 
growled and snarled savagely at us ; so, not wishing 
to injure the skin by another shot, I pierced him 
as near the heart as I could judge with a short stout 
hog. -spear. He seized the shaft of the spear in his 
mouth, and such was the strength of his jaw that he 
made his teeth meet in it, and almost bit the tough 
bamboo in twain ; but presently he relaxed his hold, 
and lay to all appearance dead. On this Donald 
took him by the tail to carry him to the * machaun,' 
when the brute, that had only been shamming, turned 
upwards and brought his jaws together with a snap 
within an inch of Donald's hand, who, very narrowly 
escaping a nasty wound, pitched him some feet 
away, with a fervent malediction upon him and all his 
kindred. This, however, was but an expiring effort, 
and he was soon veritably defunct 

Most of the breeds of * Dhole,' or wild dog, of 
which I have read accounts, are described as rather 
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small animals, and specimens that I have seen in the 
Zoological Gardens were also of no great size ; but this 
creature was very different from them. It was fully as 
tall as an ordinary English greyhound ; but its legs were 
so muscular and powerful that they caused its body to 
look light in proportion ; they were far more robust than 
those of any greyhound. Its neck was strong and mus- 
cular, and its ears perfectly erect, and thick and coarse. 
Its head was as long as that of a greyhound, but larger, 
and with a rather square muzzle instead of a pointed 
one ; and the skull, when denuded of flesh and cleaned, 
was much more massive than that of any domestic dog 
of similar size, with a very pronounced occipital ridge 
of bone, and the surfaces for the attachment of the 
muscles very large and wide, evincing the possession of 
immense power of jaw. The tail was a rather short and 
scrubby brush, and the coat was a fell of very coarse, 
harsh and wiry, but rather short hair of a deep red 
colour, inclining to a blackish tinge at the ears and 
tail. 

A pack of such animals must be formidable 
adversaries to every denizen of the jungles, except, 
perhaps, the rhinoceros and the elephant. 

Our chance of further sport being over for that 
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night, I was not sorry soon afterwards to see the light 
of the torches carried by the servants whom I had 
instructed to bring our ponies for us to ride back to 
the tents as soon as the moon went down. 

I was one day, during a sojourn on Mount Aboo, 
enjoying a ramble along the shores of the beautiful 
lake that I have already mentioned. I was alone, and 
having a book with me I sat down under the shade 
of a tree to read for an hour or so. My position was 
on one of the hills covered with fine smooth turf and 
studded with pretty large single trees, and near the 
spot the declivity sloped gently towards the water, but 
did not reach to it, the ground having given way 
at some former epoch and formed a small precipice, 
fifteen or twenty feet in depth from the edge, sheer 
down to the deep water below. 

There was a herd of cattle feeding around, of the 
ordinary Indian breed, the Zebu, or * Brahminny 
cattle, as they are sometimes called, which in that 
district are of large size ; and I had not been long 
seated when I noticed that something appeared to 
disturb the equanimity of the bull belonging to the 
herd, a very fine fellow, with a sleek white coat, tinged 
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with grey about the neck and joints, grand horns, and 
magnificent hump. 

He began to bellow and tear up the ground with 
his fore-feet, and for a while I was a little apprehen- 
sive that these tokens of his wrath might be directed 
towards me ; but having my gun at my side, without 
which I seldom went far, and seeing that the tree 
under which I sat was pretty easy to climb, I was 
reassured, and watched the old fellow's proceedings 
with interest 

Soon the cause of his disturbance became apparent ; 
a mighty voice answered his challenges, and round 
the hill-side came another bull, as nearly an equal 
match to the first as could be imagined, and as like 
him as two peas, except that, perhaps, his grey 
markings were a trifle darker. 

Proudly he advanced, bellowing defiance, while the 
lord of the herd vehemently responded, and seemed 
to become the incarnation of fury, until, when some 
twenty yards from each other, down went their heads, 
and they met with a crash that resounded over the 
whole place and sent each combatant back on his 
haunches. The herd, meanwhile, had gathered 
together, and stood looking on. Both champions 
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rose from the first shock, and closing again more 
deliberately, brow to brow, a tremendous tussle began. 
I have never seen so well matched a pair of gladiators. 
Round and round they went, backwards and forwards, 
each straining every nerve to overpower the other, but 
without success ; only I noticed that whichever hap- 
pened to be uppermost on the hill-side had a little the 
best of it, and drove his adversary back, so long as he 
preserved that advantage. 

I am sure they must have been fighting for a 
quarter of an hour, and the struggle, which began to 
tell upon both, had brought them close to the edge 
of the little precipice mentioned above ; at which 
moment a sudden turn placed the stranger bull under- 
most on the hill-side, when the lord of the herd, aided 
by the advantage of ground, made a vigorous push, 
the stranger's hind feet slipped over the edge, and he 
plumped with a loud plash into the lake below, dis- 
appearing as by magic from the view of his antago- 
nist, who very nearly toppled over and shared his 
fate. 

The scene was most absurd. Recovering himself, 
with a roar of surprise, the astounded victor wheeled 
about and galloped off tail in air, bellowing as he ran. 
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and followed by the herd ; while the stranger, with 
courage cooled by his involuntary bath, swam ashore 
a little way off and started in full career in another 
direction, roaring at the top of his voice as he went. 
And so ended harmlessly one of the finest combats it 
has ever been my good fortune to witness ; for the 
grandeur of the animals, their attitudes, and the mar- 
vellous play of their muscles during the contest, were 
a perfect study, and I lamented my want of skill with 
the pencil that prevented my transferring the scene to 
paper. 

Some notice must be taken of the principal object 
of interest upon the tableland of Aboo, the beautiful 
Delwarra temples. 

These stand about a mile to the northward of the 
lake, and at that time were approached by a rough 
path, well worn by the feet of the crowds of pilgrims 
that at certain seasons flock to offer their devotions 
at the shrines. 

They are temples of the Jain religion, and there 
are several of them — four or five, I forget exactly how 
many — of which two are very magnificent. I believe 
they were built during the eleventh and twelfth 
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centuries of our era by the rajahs of some long 
extinct kingdom that flourished in that part of the 
country during those ages ; but I never learned their 
history, nor, at this distance of time, can I recollect all 
the details of their construction with sufficient accuracy 
to give any very full account of them, but can only jot 
down such few impressions as remain in my memory. 

The outside of the temples can boast of no archi- 
tectural beauty, and one only sees large and very 
ordinary buildings of grey stone ; but once admitted 
within the gates, wonder upon wonder strikes the view. 

The first impression is the glorious brilliancy of the 
white marble, the material of which the whole interior 
is composed. As I said before, I forget much, but 
my impression is that there were two or more quad- 
rangular courts open to the sky, in the centre of each 
of which was a largish building, within which building 
was the shrine of the deity to whom the temple 
belonged. In front of these buildings, giving approach 
to the doors of the shrines, were extensive covered 
porticoes, supported on pillars of white marble, and it 
was the ornamentation and carvings upon these pillars 
and on the roofs of the porticoes that were so wonderful. 
The pillars, exquisitely light in their construction, were 
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divided in their length into compartments between two 
and three feet in height, and around the pillars in these 
compartments were all sorts of figures of men and 
animals, most beautifully executed, and in such relief 
that the hand could be inserted between the figures 
and the shaft of the pillar, and all in white marble. 
From the top of the pillars, again, sprang most 
wonderfully light and graceful arches, some serpen- 
tine, others of various forms, but all enriched with the 
most lovely ornamental carving ; and on these arches 
rested the roofs, the interiors of which were equal to 
the other parts, the white marble carvings affording 
a treat to the eye. Of the inside of the shrines I do 
not remember much ; I think they were rather plain, 
with a seated brass figure of the god in one or two 
of them. But there were other wonders. Along each 
side of the quadrangular courts ran a sort of covered 
corridor or cloister. This was formed by a double 
row of pillars, placed, as nearly as I can recollect, 
about eight or ten feet from the wall and from each 
other as regarded the first row, and the second row 
at the same distance in front of them, thus marking 
off the corridors into a double row of spaces of about 

eight or ten feet square. The pillars were carved 
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and ornamented in a manner similar to those sup- 
porting the porticoes, but perhaps not quite so elabor- 
ately ; while a cornice ran along the four sides of each 
space, upon which were carved in high relief almost 
every species of beast or bird, and I even thought I 
could recognise the now extinct ' Dodo ' among them ; 
and above the cornices each space was roofed with 
the most exquisite carving it is possible to imagine, 
and no two roofs alike, so far as I was able to detect. 
One roof especially struck me as the most lovely 
thing of the kind I had ever seen, and I will try to 
describe it. From above the cornice projected a thin 
leaf of most beautifully fine lace-work for a few 
inches ; immediately above this another thin leaf of 
lace-work extended a few inches beyond the first ; a 
third of the same a few inches beyond the second, 
and so on — I cannot remember the number of the 
rows — to a depth or height of between three and four 
feet, by which time half the space was covered. The 
leaves of lace-work then began to recede and to 
descend, until, growing smaller by degrees, they 
ended in an ornamental point, on a level with the top 
of the cornice, and exactly in the centre of the space. 
The fineness of the lace-work, which was perforated 
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in holes like real lace, executed in white marble, was 
most astonishing. 

I must not forget some figures of elephants, about 
four or five feet high, with howdahs and riders, some 
of which had been broken, on their backs, exceedingly 
well executed in white marble ; but these did not 
impress me nearly so much as the marvellous rich- 
ness and wonderful execution of the ornamentation 
of the pillars and roofs, of which I have attempted to 
give what, I fear, is a very feeble and inadequate 
description. 

Although in the territory under British rule the 
country was generally pretty safe, yet on the out- 
skirts of it, and in the districts to the northward still 
under native control, there were a good many bands 
of robbers, and when travelling to any distance from 
the places under immediate British authority it was 
as well to go armed. 

When I went from Deesa to Mount Aboo, I used 
to send Donald Kennedy a few days in advance, with 
such servants as were to attend us there, the tents, 
luggage, and ponies ; and also sending one of my 
horses to the halfway village over-night of the day I 
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myself was to start, I rode the other the first twenty- 
five miles, and took the one sent on the remainder of 
the way to the foot of the mountain, where a fK>ny 
awaited me, on which I rode up to the station — thus 
doing the journey in one day, and finding all ready 
on my arrival ; while the two horses, which were of no 
use on the rough tableland, were taken back to my 
bungalow at Deesa. 

On one of these occasions I was approaching a 
village on the road ; I had a double-barrelled pistol in 
the right-hand holster of my saddle, the other con- 
taining my luncheon and a flask ; and with a smaller 
pistol in my belt, and a light hog-spear in my hand, 
I was prepared for what might occur. The road, or 
rather the sandy track that did duty for a road, as 
it neared the village, ran for some hundred yards 
beneath a high brick wall on the left hand. I forget 
what was behind the wall, if I ever had the curiosity 
to inquire, but it rose to a height of over twenty feet, 
and there were shrubs and creepers growing on the 
top, so I suppose it faced the side of a rising ground. 
At the termination of the wall the road turned sharp 
to the left, and entered the village. Opposite the 
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wall, to the right hand, was the usual maidaun, 
sprinkled with thorny bushes. 

I was riding at a pretty fair trot, and when I got 
within three hundred yards of the end of the wall, I 
noticed three or four ill-looking scoundrels, armed 
with swords and spears, sitting in the shade of a bush 
on the right, about fifty yards from the track ; and it 
crossed my mind that an unarmed pedestrian, or an 
unprotected bullock-gharryful of passengers, might 
have a mauvais quart d'heure with such vagabonds, 
when round the turn at the end of the wall came a 
sowar, or native horse-soldier, at full gallop, with his 
huge lance couched for the charge, and bore down 
straight upon me. As he came on, I thought it was 
time to prepare for him ; so I took the pistol out of 
the holster, and cocking it, touched my horse with the 
left spur, and put him into a gentle canter to ensure a 
steadier aim ; and thus in readiness went on to the 
encounter that I anticipated, intending, before the 
sowar could reach me with his spear, to tumble him 
off his horse with a shot. 

He came on without a check, until, when but 
thirty or forty yards from me, his eye caught the 
pistol presented straight at him, and the effect was 
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magical. He dropped his spear in the road, and 
seizing the near rein with both hands he lugged his 
horse's head round, and shot out at a tangent from the 
track towards his comrades under the bush, whom he 
joined, and who, I have little doubt, were waiting 
there to pounce upon me, had I been unarmed and 
he had succeeded in knocking me over. I was half 
tempted to dismount and secure the fellow's spear ; 
but reflecting that I should have to carry it, and that 
my taking it might provoke a row, which I had no 
wish to begin, I left it there, and, replacing the pistol 
in the holster, continued my route, glad to have got 
out of the scrape so easily. 

One night, or rather in the small hours of the 
morning, during a sojourn on Mount Aboo, my 
shikarry, who had orders to insist upon my being 
awakened at any hour if he had intelligence of sport 
to impart, brought ' kubber,* or news, of a panther at 
a village a mile or two distant situated on the table- 
land. From his account it seemed that one of the 
inhabitants of the village, which had for some time 
been suffering from the depredations of the panther, 
heard a noise in the shed where some goats belonging 
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to him were kept at night, and proceeding softly to 
the place found the door open, which he closed and 
securely fastened, and then, finding that he had 
managed to shut in the depredator, sent off word to 
my shikarry, with whom he was acquainted. 

In a very short time after the receipt of this 
intelligence, Donald Kennedy and I had got the 
guns ready, and were on the way to the place, which 
we reached just as day began to break. As soon 
as it was light enough we reconnoitred the ground, 
and found matters pretty much as had been de- 
scribed. 

The goat-shed stood near the centre of the 
village ; it was circular, with a diameter of twelve 
or fourteen feet, and was composed of a mud wall 
about three feet in height, with a strong bamboo 
lattice- work door across the only opening ; and from 
the wall rose a sloping roof of ' chuppur,' or thatch, 
to a point in the "centre, similar in shape to that of 
a circular tent, but not so steep. 

At first we intended to post ourselves near the 
door, and, throwing it open, to fire at the panther as 
he rushed out ; but, noticing how soon he could 
dodge out of sight behind the neighbouring huts. 
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and finding it impossible to keep the villagers under 
any control, who all crowded around, and who would 
have bolted in every direction as soon as the enemy 
appeared, thereby spoiling our shots, if indeed we 
avoided hitting some of them instead of the pan- 
ther, we decided on another course of action. 

I caused a couple of ' charpoys,' or native bed- 
steads, oblong frames of wood with a surface of cords 
interlaced from the ends and sides, to be placed on 
the roof, to prevent my going through the somewhat 
decayed thatch, and mounted upon one of them ; 
while the other supported a native, who was to make 
a hole in the thatch through which I could shoot — 
Donald keeping guard on the ground below, in case 
of the animal breaking out by the door when he 
found his adversaries above him. 

I lay on my right side upon the charpoy, and had 

■ 

turned my head to speak a few words to Donald, 
when on looking to the front again I found the 
native had worked with such . energy that he had 
made a hole not only large enough for me to shoot 
through, but for the panther to spring through if he 
had chosen to do so. I stopped his operations, and, 
putting my gun to my left shoulder, looked down 
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into the interior ; but all was as dark as pitch, and at 
first I could see nothing, though I heard the pan- 
ther's tail switching and tapping on the earthen 
floor — a sure sign that he was ready and about to 
charge. At last I caught sight of two bright spots 
shining in the dark, and knowing that they were his. 
eyes glaring at me, I aimed between them, and fired. 
All was still, and getting down from the roof, we 
opened the door, and found the panther stone dead, 
the two bullets, at not more than six feet distance, 
having shattered the top of his skull to pieces. He 
was a very fine specimen, almost the largest I ever 
saw, with big rose-shaped spots rather sparsely dis- 
tributed over his yellow skin. 

A propos of two bullets, I always loaded my smooth- 
bores for big game shooting with two bullets in each 
barrel ; the first put down tight with a patch like a 
rifle bullet, the second dropped loose upon it and 
kept in place by a wad. I used the same charge of 
powder as for loose shot, and found this manner of 
loading very effective, as the weight of the double 
allowance of lead had a paralysing effect at close 
quarters ; and, in wood shooting, at from forty to 
sixty yards, the two balls would strike about 
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three or four inches apart, inflicting a very serious 
wound. 

During a shikar excursion in the woods around 
the base of Mount Aboo, I witnessed a rather novel 
kind of fishing, attended by an adventure which is 
worth relating. 

It happened that during a day's hunting we 
arrived about luncheon-time on the banks of one of 
the head waters of the Banas river ; and as it was 
after the rains — indeed, during the imprudent autumnal 
excursion that gave me the severe fever I have men- 
tioned on a former page — a stream of beautifully clear 
water was flowing over its sandy bed, a little more 
than knee deep ; and with the green turf of the strip 
of meadow that bordered each bank, backed by the 
dark foliage of the forest behind, made a very pretty 
picture. 

We decided to rest for an hour or two during the 
heat of the day in this lovely spot, and sat down 
under a shady tree ; when our shikarries, of whom 
there were two, asked us if we would like some fish 
for lunch. We said yes, if we could get them, but 
that we did not see how that was to be done. The 
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shikarries told us to leave it to them, and forthwith 
commenced operations ; while we, leaving our guns 
under the tree, strolled to the edge of the water, not 
above thirty yards off, to look on. 

Each shikarry, divesting himself of all his apparel 
except his langotee, took his sword, a curved tulwar, 
in his hand, and placed himself in the bed of the 
river, which was not more than fifteen or twenty yards 
wide, so as to command its whole breadth, one being 
half-way between the right bank and th6 centre of 
the stream, the other between that and the left bank, 
and a few feet in rear of his comrade. 

Three or four of the coolies that were out with us 
had meanwhile gone a couple of hundred yards or so 
up the river-bank, and now began to wade slowly 
down the stream — in fact beating down it — and poking 
with their toes under the bank on each side as they 
came. Another couple of coolies were posted in the 
water some yards behind the shikarries. 

The fish, disturbed by the beaters, began to swim 
rapidly down the water ; some of them were of good 
size, three to five pounds weight each, and as they 
passed, the shikarries selected such as they fancied 
and with graceful sweeping blows of their tulwars cut 
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them in two, and as the two halves floated past they 
were caught by the coolies posted in rear and thrown 
out upon the banks. 

We were enjoying this novel and interesting sight, 
enhanced by the prospect of its affording us an ex- 
cellent luncheon, and the coolies who were beating 
had come within a hundred yards, when one of them, 
who was groping with his feet beneath the left bank, 
gave a loud cry and fell back in the water, from 
which he instantly rose, and with his companions 
scrambled out of the river, just as a huge serpent 
uncoiled himself from under the bank, and came 
swiftly down the centre of the stream, swimming 
vigorously, with his head and neck high above the 
water. 

The shikarries did not flinch for an instant, but 
stood their ground like gallant fellows ; and, as the 
creature passed, the one near the right bank dealt it 
a cut, wounding it in the body severely. It turned 
furiously upon him with its mouth wide open, and 
reared itself five or six feet above the water, when 
the second shikarry rushed forward, and, with a 
clever back-handed sweep of his sword, caught it on 
the neck just below the head, which was nearly severed 
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from, the body, and it fell dead. My companion (a 
brother officer) and I had drawn our long sheath- 
knives and sprang into the water to join the fray, but 
before we could arrive it was over. The carcase was 
brought ashore, when it was found to be fifteen feet 
in length, and as thick as a man's thigh in the middle 
of the body. It was not a regular boa, but what is 
called a Rock-snake, which sometimes grow to a very 
large size, and catch their prey in much the same 
manner as the boas, not being venomous. We took 
off the skin, but having no appliances for preserving 
it with us it soon became tainted and had to be 
thrown away. 

The monkeys of the province of Guzerat and the 
adjacent parts of India are a large green species, of 
which I do not know the scientific name. There 
may also be other species, but the above is the most 
common. 

They are very strong and agile, and are furnished 
with long tails. One of the prettiest sights I ever 
beheld was a party of some five-and -twenty of them 
cantering on all fours up to a thorny fence, that must 
have been nine or ten feet in height and six or seven 
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wide at the base, and flying over it, two or three 
abreast, like greyhounds, with all the ease and grace 
imaginable. I never shot but one monkey, and that 
was for the skin as a specimen, and I was fortunate 
enough to kill it dead. In some places, near temples 
and villages, they are esteemed sacred, and no one 
may harm them, and in those situations they are 
proportionally impudent ; but in the woods and open 
maidaun, far from habitations of man, no such privilege 
is accorded to them, and they take pretty good care 
of themselves. 

On one occasion, when on horseback in the plain, 
I came under cover of some high bushes, within sixty 
yards of a large solitary tree, with long branches 
stretching over a considerable extent of ground. 
Looking over the bushes I saw about a couple of 
dozen monkeys at various distances around the tree 
feeding upon something on the ground. 

I had a hog-spear in my hand, and though I had 
no intention of killing any of the poor creatures, I 
thought it would be fun to try to cut some of them 
off from the tree and give them a chase in the open, 
and, accordingly, I dashed round the nearest bush and 
galloped straight for the tree ; but so active were the 
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monkeys that, before I got there, all were in the tree 
and beyond my reach except one old patriarch, whom 
I hit a pretty sharp crack in the ribs with the butt 
end of my spear, having reversed it on purpose, just 
as he sprang on the lowermost branch. He bounded 
up to the next branch, and then turning round 
clapped his hand on the spot and jabbered at me, 
with an expression of countenance that said plainly, 
' What on earth did you do that for ? ' 

Another time I was in the woods with a com- 
panion, a brother officer, on a shikar trip. Our tent 
was placed under a fine large tree that stood by itself 
in a little glade ; but as the night was hot we put 
our charpoys outside of it, and slept in the open air 
under the tree. 

We had not calculated upon a couple or more of 
monkeys that were in the tree, and had kept quiet 
during the day and while we were moving about, 
but when we were quiet began to chatter and scream 
so that we could not get to sleep. 

At length their noise became unbearable, and my 
companion saying, * We must frighten them away or 
we shall get no rest,* called to his servant to bring 
his rifle. The night was very dark, and the gloom 
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was still more intense under the tree ; so, on his 
servant handing him the rifle, which was loaded, he 
took no aim, but, lying on his bed, fired at random 
up into the folis^e. For a moment all was still, and 
then came a noise as of something falling from branch 
to branch through the tree. 

* By Jove ! IVe hit one,* cried my comrade, and 
the words were scarce out of his mouth when down 
on top of him fell the unfortunate monkey, which 
began biting and scratching like a demon. Shouting 
for help, all he could do was to roll himself in the 
sheets to avoid the teeth and claws of the enraged 
animal ; nor was it possible to afford him any assis- 
tance for some seconds,, until, the servants running 
up with torches, a blow with a stick on the back of the 
head sent the monkey off the bed sprawling on the 
ground, where it was soon despatched ; and fortu- 
nately it had not had time to penetrate the bedclothes 
and do any damage to my companion, who escaped 
with the fright. During the row the other monkeys 
must have taken themselves off ; at all events we 
heard no more of them that night. 

In the North-Westem Provinces of India the 
supremacy of the tiger among the beasts of prey is 
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disputed by a species of lion, which by some naturalists 
has been described as inferior in size and strength to 
the African lion, and, from the comparative scantiness 
of the long hair on the neck and shoulders of the 
male, has been dubbed * the maneless lion of Guzerat/ 

There is no doubt that in wooded and jungly 
countries the lion's mane, being constantly pulled 
and frayed by the thorns and bushes, becomes more 
ragged and scanty than that of his congener which 
resides in more open districts ; and it is quite possible 
that an hereditary disposition of that nature may be 
developed in those of the race subject to such con- 
ditions for many ages ; but as regards size and 
strength I do not believe that the lions of India are 
at all inferior to their brethren in Africa, or that they 
differ more from them than the several species on 
that continent do from each other. Any that I have 
seen appeared to be as fine animals ; and I imagine 
that their manes would increase in volume if they 
were transferred to an open desert country for a series 
of generations. 

Upon one of my shooting excursions in the woods 
around Mount Aboo, I had a good opportunity of obser- 
ving an individual of the species for a considerable time. 

Q2 
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I had sent on my shikarry with the beaters and 
guns in the morning to a point two or three miles from 
the tent ; Donald Kennedy had accompanied them, 
but as I had some letters to write I remained for a 
while to do so, and then rode off to join the party. 

The track I followed led through a forest of large 
trees, standing pretty far apart and entirely divested 
of underwood, so that one could see to a considerable 
distance along the bare ground between the boles of 
the trees. 

I was unarmed, save my sheath-knife, and had 
ridden at a gentle canter for about half a mile, when 
my pony suddenly snorted, and, cocking his ears, 
looked at some object on the right. Following his 
gaze, I saw a magnificent lion, about sixty yards from 
me, cantering quietly through the wood and keeping 
pace with us, but not drawing any nearer, nor, so far 
as I could detect, appearing to notice us. I had not 
much apprehension, for I was mounted on a fast Arab 
pony, and could soon have given leg-bail if the Hon 
attempted to come to close quarters ; so I kept on at 
the same pace, and, as the track was tolerably straight, 
rode for more than a mile watching him as he cantered 
alongside, and was much struck by the ease and g^ace 
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with which he got over the ground, and by the quiet- 
ness of his course, for I could not hear the sound of 
his foot-falls. He had a pretty good mane, and a fine 
black tuft at the end of his tail, which he carried 
straight out behind him. 

We kept on in this manner until we approached 
a part of the forest where a shallow nullah, a rivulet 
in the rainy season, ran across the track, and for a 
hundred yards on each side of it the open trees gave 
place to a dense jungle. Not knowing but that the 
lion might take advantage of the thicket to get to 
closer quarters than might be agreeable, and not 
being willing to give him the chance, I put on steam 
and went at full gallop through that part of the wood ; 
and when I came out into the open trees on the other 
side, he was no longer to be seen. 

As soon as I joined my party a mile or so further 
on, we returned to the thicket to search for him, but 
failed to find him, and as we could not trace his 
* pugs,' or tracks, in the jungle, I saw no more of him. 

• 

One afternoon during the hot season, a party 
assembled for tiffin at the bungalow of an officer of 
the name of Taylor in one of the regiments quartered 
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a: Deesa. Anon;^ the oartv were several officers of 
the various corps in the cantonment — Biawn, tall, 
har.dsczie. and rather heavily built ; Cameron, shortish 
Ir. stature, but wir\* and active, widi dark hair and 
k^en dark eye : Douglas, tall, spare, fidr-haired, and 
enifnently handsome ; Gaye, verj- short, but robust 
and active, and the soul of fun and frolic ; and I had 
the good luck to be one of the conclave. 

Luncheon was o^-er, and cigars were being enjoyed, 
together with ^the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul.' when a messenger arrived from Taylor's 
shikarr\' to sav that he had a lion marked down 
near a \nllage some miles from the cantonment, if it 
should please the sahib to come and shoot it. 

In an instant all was bustle ; and while our host 
got ready at home, each of the other five above 
mentioned mounted his pony, held in attendance, and 
galloped off to his own domicile, to exchange the 
white duck and muslin vestments of station life for 
shikar costume, and to get his arms. 

I gave the word to Donald Kennedy, and in a 
very short space of time we were in the saddle and 
joined the others, who from various parts of the 
cantonment took the route to the village — of which I 
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forget the name and the exact distance from the 
station, but I think it was between five and ten miles — 
which was passed at a gallop, each carrying his rifle 
or gun in his hand or slung over his shoulder, I 
believe two or three others rode out to see the sport ; 
but, if so, I have forgotten who they were, and the 
seven I have named were those that took part in 
the ckasse. On arriving at the spot we found the 
shikarry waiting with some beaters, and he reported 
that the lion was still in the lair into which he had 
marked him. 

This was a field of juwarree, a species of grain 
that grows to a height of seven or eight feet or even 
more, with stalks as thick as a man's finger, and it 
was then at its full height and in ear, forming a dense 
cover. The field, as well as my recollection serves, 
was about two hundred yards in length by one 
hundred in breadth. At the end where we assem- 
bled, and on the side to our right, there was the usual 
open maidaun of sand and scanty withered herbage, 
studded with thorny bushes of considerable size ; on 
the side to our left stretched the village ; while along 
the further end, opposite us, ran a wide and deep 
ditch or canal, full of water. 
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A::cr:rcin§iv we rcimed lice acro^ t^g 
vhich. "we had met : Dcugias was on the rights tfaen 
came Gave, next ra hfm Tayior, and then myacl£ 
Donald Kennedy was on my Lrft, and Cameron and 
Brown to the left of him, but which the nearer I do 
not remember, and there was a native beater or two 
bet"«'een each of us. 

We advanced into the juwarree, wiiich was so 
thick and close that we could hardly see two yards 
before us ; and had gone about fifty yards, when a 
shot from Taylor, who had come upon the lion asleep, 
or pretending to be so, announced that ' the hunt was 
up.' Springing to bis feet, the lion dashed across our 
front to the left, going diagonally from us. I could 
not see him, but Donald got a glimpse of him as he 
crossed, and fired. Round came the lion with a roar 
and charged straight at him, but was hit in mid-course 
by either Cameron or Brown or both, and turned upon 
them, when I got a crack at him that brought him 
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down in my direction, but Taylor hit him and diverted 
him from me ; and then Brown, who had drawn 
closer, emptied his second barrel at him, on which he 
charged, but, missing us, rushed down to our original 
right front and broke into the maidaun, where, see- 
ing Douglas on the edge of the field, he came right at 
him. Douglas fired both barrels into his head as 
he came on, but failing to stop him had to run into 
the juwarree and hide, while the lion passed right 
over where he had been standing and into the field 
again, where Gaye saluted him with two barrels. 

The natives had of course fled at the first shot, 
and by this time we seven had got together and 
made our way out to the maidaun on the right side 
of the field, near where Douglas was standing when 
charged ; and just as we emerged from the juwarree 
the lion also broke out from it, about twenty yards 
nearer the end at which we had entered, and plunging 
into one of the thorny bushes a few yards off, lay 
there growling and roaring furiously. 

We approached a few paces, and while the rest 
began to reload as rapidly as possible, those who had 
still a barrel undischarged — Cameron, Donald, and 
myself — stood ready for what might happen. 
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Before any of them could finish reloading, the lion 
made a tremendous bound into the . air out of the 
bush— not, however, to attack us, but to regain the 
cover of the juwarree. We all three fired at him in 
the air, and he fell dead. 

After such a lapse of time, I may have forgotten 
or misstated the exact sequence of the fight ; but I 
have related it as nearly as I can, and am scarce able 
to give an idea of the way the brute charged and 
recharged through our line, his course marked by his 
savage roaring, and by his tail swinging round like 
a flail and sweeping off the ears of juwarree as he 
went. 

It was an article of faith with us that when several 
persons hunted a lion, and he charged one of them, 
another by hitting him would turn the charge on 
himself, and a third again in the same way ; and it 
certainly proved true in this instance. 

He was a very fine and large specimen of his 
kind ; and his weight was so great that Donald 
Kennedy, by far the strongest of our party, taking 
the two hind-feet in his hands, could only with con- 
siderable exertion lift the hind-quarters a foot from 
the ground. 
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When he was skinned, eighteen bullets were found 
in his head and fore-quarters, and one in his hind- 
quarters — nineteen in all ; and considering that the 
armament of the party consisted of four double rifles, 
with one bullet in each barrel, making eight ; and 
three double smooth-bores, with two bullets in each 
barrel, making twelve— twenty in all ; and that none 
of us had time to reload, it was very creditable shoot- 
ing under the circumstances, only one bullet having 
missed finding its billet in his corpus. 

I remember hearing of an adventure that hap- 
pened to an officer of the Native Infantry Regiment, 
then quartered at Deesa, who was a very noted 
sportsman, and famed for his successful encounters 
on foot with the savage beasts of prey of that 
country ; and it certainly evinced great pluck and 
readiness on the part of both himself and his shi- 
karry. 

His name was Alcock, if I remember aright, and 
he was a tall, powerful, active man. He seldom went 
in company with any one, but preferred hunting 
alone, attended only by his faithful shikarry, on 
whom he could depend, and trusting to his own rifle. 
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and the keen and steady eye that directed it, for 
deliverance from any danger that might confront 
him. 

He heard of a lioness that had become a man- 
eater, and had taken up her quarters near a village, 
around which were two or three deep nullahs, or 
ravines, where she made her abode ; and, in hope of 
freeing the wretched inhabitants from such a terrible 
scourge, he went to the place. 

He had been all day searching, up one nullah and 
down another, without getting a sight of the animal, 
though he found plenty of her tracks ; and when 
night was drawing on, he was standing near a point 
where two of them met, eagerly scanning the sides 
and bottom of that on the brink of which he stood, 
when his shikarry gently touched his arm and pointed 
behind him. He turned, and there, about fifty paces 
distant, he saw the lioness stealthily advancing upon 
him. While he had been trying to stalk her, she had 
evidently been stalking him. 

As soon as the brute saw that she was discovered, 
she laid her ears flat back, like an angry cat, threw 
her head back, with her jaws open and teeth grinning, 
and rushed swiftly at him, not bounding, but, to coin 
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a word, scrabbling along the ground, with her legs 
wide apart and her body very low. He waited until 
she was about thirty feet from him, then fired, and 
hit her ; but she still came on, and, at barely more 
than ten feet, he gave her the second barrel, which 
turned her to the right, and she dashed over the bank 
of the side nullah, and into a lot of thick brushwood 
that grew there. 

It was now nearly dark, and it would have been 
nothing short of madness to follow her without day- 
light ; so he and his shikarry, who had stood man- 
fully by him, went back to the tent ; but in the 
morning he resumed the quest, and found the lioness 
dead, a few yards from where she had entered the 
bushes. It was a very narrow escape, and but for 
his coolness and presence of mind might have ended 
fatally for him. 

It is such conduct as that related in the foregoing 
story that gives confidence to the high-class shikar- 
ries, and with masters upon whose steadiness of 
nerve and straight shooting they can depend they 
will go anywhere and face anything ; but it is also 
wonderful with what sangfroid some of them will 
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perform feats that most people would regard as the 
acme of foolhardiness. 

I was in the jungle with another officer on a 
shikar excursion, when we came across the track of 
two lions. We followed the track for some distance, 
until it led into the rather wide dry bed of a river ; 
and we, imagining that the animals might have 
turned back again into the woods on our side, and 
not wishing to exchange the firm ground and shade 
of the jungle for the deep sand and burning sun of 
the river-bed without good reason, sat down under 
a tree, and sent my friend's shikarry— a fine tall 
fellow, past middle age, by name * Gunniss,' or some- 
thing like that— to follow on the track and discover 
in which direction it went 

We watched him across the yellow sand for some 
hundred yards, until we saw him approach a large 
bush of bastard cypress, of which numbers grew in 
the river-bed. The bush was about the circumference 
of a moderately sized room, and we saw him lift up 
one of the branches and peer under it for a while. 
Then, gently lowering the branch, he salaamed pro- 
foundly to the bush and retreated a few paces back- 
wards, and then, turning on his heel, walked calmly 
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and composedly back to us, never once looking over 
his shoulder, and said, * Sahib, the two lions are 
sleeping under that bush.' 

We roused them, but I forget with what result, 
whether they escaped scot-free, or whether my com- 
panion got one of them ; I know I did not. But 
what astonished us was the coolness of the shikarry, 
and upon questioning him we found it was his belief 
that no lion or tiger would behave in so ungentle- 
manly a way as to attack any one for merely looking 
at him, provided that proper respect were paid to his 
royalty by reverently salaaming and deferentially 
retiring backwards a few paces ; though I confess I 
had not, nor ever should have, such faith in his creed 
as to make the trial. 

During one cold season, I made an excursion of 
considerable length into the country lying between 
Deesa and Jhoonjawarra, through which I had travelled 
on my first arrival, but had then only followed the 
direct route, without stopping to hunt ; whereas on 
the second occasion I went hither and thither during 
the two months of my absence from the station, 
passing a few days or a week at each place, as 
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the sport to be obtained in its vicinity might war- 
rant 

I had no European with me but Donald Kennedy, 
and we shared the same tent, and shot and lived to- 
gether on terms of perfect equality, on which the ex- 
cellence of his character and his tact and self-respect, 
to which I have already referred (Vol. I. p. 255), pre- 
vented his ever trespassing in the slightest degree. 

The cortege of a couple of English sportsmen in 
India is, however, pretty large, even when reduced, as 
mine was, to the most moderate dimensions possible, 
for one has to carry one's house and household along. 
First came the * kitmutgar,' or head servant ; then the 

* bobachee,' or cook ; two * mussauls,' or servants to at- 
tend to the tent, &c., a sort of compound of footman 
and housemaid ; a * dhobie,' or washerman ; a * bhestie,* 
or water-carrier ; a * bungy,' or scavenger ; a * gorra- 
wallah,' or groom, for each horse (in this case we had 
three, two for myself and Donald's cob) ; two 

* kutawallahs,' or dog-boys ; a * shikarry,' and a 

* gharry wallah,' or bullock-cart driver ; so that my own 
servants numbered fourteen. In addition to which 
were three * oontwallahs,' or camel-men, hired for the 
trip, with their camels, which I found better than 
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carts for conveying the tents and baggage ; and a 
* naik/ or corporal, with two sowars of the Guicowar's 
horse, whom I took as a guard, and found most use- 
ful — for as I gave them a sheep to feast upon about 
once a week, in addition to their pay, we became great 
friends, and they would do anything for me. The 
wives of some of the men accompanied them and 
swelled the numbers. We usually marched at night : 
the main tent was struck after dinner, and, with the 
bulk of the baggage packed upon two of the camels, 
that went on, under guard of one sowar, to the place 
appointed for the next halt, accompanied by most of 
the servants. We remained behind, and slept under 
a * rowtee,' or small ridge-poled tent, and in the morn- 
ing rode the journey, attended by the naik and 
followed by my shikar-cart, in which sat my shikarry 
and one of the dog-boys with a couple of greyhounds, 
so that we could hunt if we felt inclined and saw 
game ; while the couple of servants who remained 
behind with us packed up the rowtee and other 
articles, and brought them along on the third camel 
under charge of the other sowar, the presence of one 
of the Guicowar's horsemen being sufficient to protect 
either party of servants from any of the robber bands ; 
VOL. II. R 
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while the naik attended us, in case he might be of 
use, and because he liked to see the sport 

I have mentioned my shikar-gharry or cart. I 
found it very useful, and a description of it may 
prove of interest. I had it built on the lines of one 
I saw, but added some improvements of my own, 
though I dare say since that time many additional 
conveniences and arrangements have been invented 
for shikar-carts. 

It stood on two strong wheels about five feet in 
diameter, with a stout pole projecting in front, at the 
end of which was the yoke, that rested on the necks 
of the oxen that drew it, and it was oblong in shape, 
about seven feet in length by over four broad inside. 
I give these dimensions from memory, having no 
notes of the measurements ; but I know that two 
good*sized men, Donald and I, could lie comfortably 
side by side in it. A double rail slightly inclined 
outwards, the top bar, a little over two feet above the 
floor of the cart, was supported on uprights, one at 
each corner and one in the centre of each side, and 
ran along the two sides and the end, at which was 
the door, while the front was closed by boards to the 
same height A broad strip of canvas, painted white 
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outside, could be fastened to brass studs along the top 
rail and the edge of the floor, shutting in the sides 
and end, with a flap on each side at the head of the 
cart to button back for air if required. In the floor 
of the cart were two wells with trap-doors, one in 
front of the axle, the other behind it ; one of which 
could contain the canvas side walls, and the roof I 
am about to describe ; the other the necessary tools, 
and such ammunition or other things as might be 
carried. On either side were racks for two guns or 
rifles, four in all, with leather pouches for powder- 
horns, and hooks for ammunition belts ; and in each 
corner, at the head of the cart, was a holster in which 
a pistol could be placed. The roof or cover was thus 
fashioned : — Every corner upright had two strong 
iron loops on the outside one below the other, into 
which strong but light iron rods could be inserted, that, 
jointed just above the top of the uprights, bent in- 
wards, two at the head and two at the tail of the cart, 
until their flattened and upturned ends met together 
between two and three feet above the centre of each end 
rail, where they were inserted into either end of a stout 
female bamboo, which thus formed the ridge-pole of 
the roof. Over this ridge was first hung a quilted 

R 2 
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cotton cover, about half an inch thick, fastened to the 
top rail along each side, and over that a cover of 
canvas, painted white, projecting a little, so as to shed 
the rain, below the top rail, where it was fastened by 
loops to the studs that held the side walls ; while 
flaps of white painted canvas attached to it could 
close the front and rear or be opened at pleasure. 

The driver's seat was on the root of the pole, close 
behind the bullocks ; and last, but not least important, 
below the tail of the cart was slung a small barrel 
that held about three gallons, filled with water for 
drinking, and having a brass guard padlocked over 
the bung and a cock that could only be turned by 
keys, of which I kept one and Donald another, or our 
retainers would have emptied the barrel the moment 
our backs were turned and refilled it with some filthy 
stuff from the first pool on the roadside. 

Such was the aspect of the cart when used for 
travelling ; and with an air-bolster and a soft * cumbly,' 
or Persian mattress, it made a comfortable bed enough ; 
but when wanted for shikar, as on the plains we often 
approached deer under cover of it, nothing was easier 
than its transformation. The roof was struck, the 
side walls peeled off, and these, with the iron rods, 
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put into one of the wells ; the bamboo ridge-pole was 
lashed along the pole between the bullocks, the air- 
pillow was emptied, and, with the mattress, rolled up 
and put at the head of the cart ; and such grass or 
straw as the natives around might be carrying was 
fastened in the rails, projecting above them, and giving 
the cart the appearance of being laden, while it effect- 
ually concealed any one inside or walking under its 
cover. 

Having noticed my cart, I must say a few words 
respecting the bullocks that drew it These were two 
magnificent animals of the large Guzerattee breed, 
and stood about six feet high at the shoulder, with 
huge, finely developed humps. Their horns were 
large and sweeping, and finely set on their heads, 
and their mild full dark eyes were very beautiful. 
White in colour, with just a few dark markings about 
. the knees, hocks, and fetlocks, jet black hoofs, and 
fine black tufts at the ends of their long tails, they 
were as handsome a pair as could be seen, and very 
docile and obedient to the gharrywallah, or driver, 
who had charge of them ; and though, from their great 
weight, they were unable to keep up a rapid pace for 
a long distance — as do the little bullocks in Bombay 
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and the south, that trot eight or nine miles within the 
hour like ponies — they could go at a very fair rate for 
a mile or two, as I often found during the rains when 
going to dine at a friend's house, and, not wishing to 
take a horse out of the stable, I would order the carriage, 
as I termed my cart with a couple of chairs lashed 
inside it, that made very comfortable seats. 

I cannot pretend to give any connected narrative 
of my two months' trip in the plains, for all trace of 
the names of the places at which we stayed, or the 
route we followed, has escaped my memory, and 
only a few isolated events and scenes have remained 
uneffaced by the hand of time. 

However, I still remember the abundance of game 
that we found in every direction ; and we absolutely 
lived by our guns, for, except the sheep I presented 
to the sowar guard, and one lamb we bought the 
first day out from Deesa, but did not ourselves eat, 
we never purchased a single pound of meat the whole 
time. 

Nylghau were in great numbers ; chinkara, or 
the Indian gazelle, also abundant ; while the Saisin 
antelope, or black-buck, were spread in quantities over 
the whole district, sometimes gathered in enormous 
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herds. On two occasions I saw more than a 
thousand of them together ; and a most beautiful 
sight it was, the mass moving along at a quick 
canter, while at various parts of it individual bucks 
and does would spring simultaneously three or four 
times into the air high above the crowd, sometimes 
as many as twenty or thirty being in the air at the 
same time. 

I must record a slice of good luck that befell us 
on one occasion. We were stalking up to a few 
black-buck that we had observed some hundred 
yards away, and had arrived almost within shooting 
distance under cover of some bushes, behind which 
we were standing and considering our further course, 
when we heard a tremendous clatter on our left, and 
on came about forty bucks and does, and passed 
thirty yards to our rear as hard as they could gallop. 
We faced about and fired at them ; my first barrel 
brought down two fine old black-bucks, Donald's 
floored an equally fine black-buck and a doe. The 
smoke hung a good deal, so that the herd got 
some distance before we could shoot again, when 
Donald killed another doe, but I missed with my 
second barrel. However, there was not much to 
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complain about — three bucks and two does having 
fallen to four shots. 

A curious occurrence took place one day that we 
were after black-buck. We had been stalking behind 
the cart up to a fine old fellow, and at length we got 
near enough, and I took shot at him with a rifle at 
a hundred and thirty or forty yards. I heard no 
thud of the bullet, and thought I had missed. He 
bounded into the air, and went off at best pace for 
a couple of hundred yards, then stopped and went 
on at a walk. We followed him, and tried to 
manoeuvre the cart so as to get within shot of him 
again, but could not succeed ; he did not attempt to 
run, but, always walking away, kept out of shot. 
Do what we would, we could not get nearer; and 
although we several times passed over where he had 
been standing, not a drop of blood was to be dis- 
covered. At length he got into some rough ground 
where the cart could not follow, so we halted with it 
and watched him. As soon as he saw that he was 
no longer pursued he lay down ; and being now con- 
vinced that he was seriously hurt, though we could 
not tell how, we took a couple of greyhounds that 
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were in the cart and walked towards him, determined 
not to fire if the dogs could catch him. 

VVTien we got about fift>' yards from him he rose, 
and we slipped the greyhounds. As soon as the 
poor buck saw them, he bounded once or twice 
feebly, and then subsided into a quick walk ; so they 
were up to him in a moment and pulled him downi. 
We were at him almost as soon, and on examination 
found that I had not missed, as I supposed, but that 
the bullet had passed through the throat, quite 
severing the windpipe ; not a drop of blood was to 
be seen, and the animal was unhurt and sound as 
ever, except that it could make no violent exertion, 
from not being able to breathe, save through the 
hole in its neck. That, however, was sufficient to 
eventually cause death, but we quickly put an end 
to its sufferings in a more legitimate fashion. 

About midway between Deesa and Pautree, near 
the latter of which places we struck the Rhun of 
Cutch, we remained for more than a week at a village, 
of which I have completely forgotten the name, though 
I have some recollection of the scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood of it. 
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We encamped on the borders of a beautiful tank, 
or small lake, under a grove of trees at the end farthest 
from the village. All around the country was the 
ordinary maidaun, with cultivated fields here and 
there, especially in the vicinity of the villages ; but a 
few miles distant there rose a range of low rocky hills, 
covered with wood. These hills were in appearance 
a miniature mountain range, with grassy glades wind- 
ing among them, and were full of game. Indeed, 
after we had disturbed the plain country around them 
for two or three days, and the various animals had 
drawn to the woods for concealment, it was wonder- 
ful what a sportsman's paradise those hills became. 
One day I had sent on my guns, with Donald and 
the shikarry, to a rendezvous in the hills, and was 
riding to join them with nothing but a light hog- 
spear in my hand, and had just turned into one of 
the glades, when, as I cantered along, a tremendous 
rush took place in the wooded hill-sides on either 
hand, where I had not noticed a living thing, and a 
herd of over two hundred nylghau dashed down into 
the glade and went full tear along it, completely sur- 
rounding my horse, that, wild with fright, broke into 
full gallop and kept up with them. They were before, 
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behind, and on each side of me, so near that I could 
easily have struck several of them with the spear ; 
but I did not venture to do so, lest in the commotion 
my horse and I might be upset and come to grief. 

After going along thus for about half a mile, we 
came to where the glade split into two branches. My 
road lay up the one to the left hand, and I saw with 
delight that the head of the herd was taking the 
direction of the other ; so I inclined my course as 
much to the left as possible, without running against 
any of them, and when we reached the separation 
put spurs to my horse, and shot out between two of 
three of those on that side, and left them to continue 
their mad course by themselves. I do not know 
what had caused the stampede, unless it were the 
sound of my horse's hoofs as he cantered along. 

It is astonishing what vitality there is in all the 
antelope and deer tribes, unless hit in a mortal spot, 
and with what severe wounds they will go away as 
if unhurt. In the vicinity of these wooded hills I 
stalked a large blue bull, and fired five shots at him, 
hitting him each time ; though two of the shots 
were bad ones, being too far behind, three, however, 
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were well placed in his fore-quarters ; and, feeling sure 
that he must be seriously wounded, I mounted my 
horse, and, slipping two greyhounds at him, rode to 
spear him. He made for the wood ; but I soon came 
up with him, and speared him twice, the blade going 
deep between his ribs each time. I closed with him 
again, but he was running along the edge of a dense 
thicket on his left, so I was obliged to come up on 
the other side, and speared him a third time over my 
horse's withers. 

He wheeled sharp round upon me, so close, that 
he had not time to lower his head, and, striking my 
horse on the shoulder with his chest, sent us both 
down, jumped over us, and away. I fell with my 
head against a large stone, and was completely stunned 
for some little time, and when I came to myself 
neither nylghau nor dogs were to be seen, and my 
horse was also missing. 

Donald, with the shikarry and a coolie or two, 
soon came up, and we found the horse feeding a little 
way off, and after a sip of brandy and water we 
followed the tracks of the chase, that very soon turned 
into one of the glades of the hills. Presently we met 
the dogs coming back, and on going a little farther 
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found evident sig^s of the wounded animal having 
joined a herd of his own species, which had beaten off 
the dogs, and I never saw anything more of him. 

Another instance of the power of bearing up under 
severe wounds came within my observation at the 
same place. After an absence of eighteen days we 
returned to that neighbourhood, and the first day we 
hunted there I killed a fine bull nylghau with a 
single shot. On skinning him, besides my ball, we 
found a two-grooved rifle bullet in his small intes- 
tines, in which part of the body a wound is generally 
supposed to be fatal within a couple of days. There 
was very considerable inflammation ; but the animal 
was in good condition, and did not appear to have 
suffered. Now, Donald used a two-grooved rifle, which 
the bullet fitted, and I am sure that there was not 
another person within forty miles of us using a similar 
weapon, and neither he nor I had fired at a nylghau 
during the eighteen days we had been away from the 
place ; therefore it seems a fair conclusion that the 
animal was one he had wounded during our previous 
stay there. It is probable that the bullet had lodged 
among the intestines without piercing them, but the 
inflainmation was so great that we were unable to 
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ascertain whether this was so or not ; but, anyhow, it 
was surprising that so severe a wound had not very 
much reduced the animal's condition in the lapse of 
so many days. 

During our first sojourn at the village I have men- 
tioned, a curious scene occurred. We had been rather 
fortunate in shooting for the two or three previous 
days, and from the trees at our camp were suspended 
the carcases of three or four bull nylghau, ten or 
twelve black-buck antelope, and half a dozen chinkara ; 
while upon ropes stretched from tree to tree were 
festoons of ducks of all sorts, partridges, and hares. 
Although it was the cold season, I knew the meat 
would not keep very long, and as it was impossible 
to consume them in the ordinary way — Donald and 
I being the only two in the camp that would eat 
them — and I wished to remain at the place for some 
time, I feared the stench of the carcases would not only 
be disagreeable, but perhaps cause disease, and cast 
about for some means of getting rid of them. 

I thought of burying them, or of dragging them 
out of camp and leaving them for the jackals and 
vultures, though rather loth to waste so much good 
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meat in that way ; when the naik in command of my 
escort came to my aid. He informed me that in 
every village of any size there were a lot of outcasts, 
who did not, like the Hindoos, abstain from beef, and^ 
indeed, from almost all animal food, but would eat 
anything, and did not care how or by whom it had 
been killed ; and that he would go into the village 
and tell these people of the good luck awaiting them, 
if I, meanwhile, would order the carcases to be dragged 
down to the side of the tank, about thirty or forty 
yards from the camp, as he strongly recommended 
none of the people invited being allowed within its 
bounds, from the fact of their being unmitigated 
thieves. 

So I had this done, and went down to the water- 
side to see what would happen. In a few minutes I 
saw a crowd of people swarm out of the village and 
come along the border of the tank as fast as they 
could ; but noticing as they drew nearer that the 
young and active had outstripped the more aged and 
infirm, I thought that was not fair play, and waved my 
hand to them to keep back. They did not seem at 
all inclined to obey my monition ; so, calling to my 
shikarry to bring my gun, I pointed it at them, and 
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by signs conveyed to them that I would fire if they 
came on, when they waited with hungry looks till all 
had arrived, and I gave them the signal to set to 
work, and a horrible scene ensued. Old and young, 
men, women, and children, threw themselves upon the 
carcases, screaming, fighting, and quarrelling ; some 
with knives, others with their bare hands, cutting and 
rending and tearing the bodies in pieces, like a troop 
of famished wolves ; there might have been near a 
hundred of them altogether ; and in an incredibly short 
space of time not a vestige o^ the meat was left, and 
they were trooping back to the village with their 
burdens. I often afterwards disposed of my surplus 
game in this way, but deputed my shikarry to watch 
the process, only giving orders that the old and feeble 
should be given a fair start with the young and 
strong. 

Upon one occasion I was out after black-buck, 
and got one, and might have got two, in a rather un- 
usual fashion, I had got within a certain distance of 
the herd, when I noticed that two of the largest and 
blackest of the bucks were having a set-to at a little 
distance from the main body, and hidden from their 
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, view by the large bushes that plentifully besprinkled 
that part of the maidaun, and turned my attention to 
them. I got within eighty yards of them, and so intent 
were they upon the combat that they never noticed 
me, even when I quitted the shelter of the bushes and 
stood in the open, going round and round with their 
heads down and sis if glued together. I waited until 
they became stationary for a moment, and then fired 
at the one I thought the better of the two. He 
dropped stone-dead, and his adversary, with a loud 
baa of surprise and affright, bounded high into the 
air, and, catching sight of me, went off at score. I 
fired my second barrel at him, but missed, for I was 
laughing too much at his start of affright to hold 
steady at such a small object going at so tremendous 
a rate. 

I have mentioned in a former page a Persian 
greyhound that I received as a present from a friend. 
He was a very handsome dog, and as good as good- 
looking : about the size of an English greyhound, and 
of a red colour, with blackish ears, and feet white from 
below the knee, speckled with red spots. The hair 
was short and smooth over his head and body, but on 
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the ears as long and silky as that of a spaniel ; there 
Weis a fringe down the back part of his fore-legs, 
and his tail was feathered with long silky hair. He 
possessed extraordinarily high courage, but at the 
same time was most delicate and tender. When led 
along, if a rough bush or anything annoying touched 
his side, he would whimper piteously and shrink from 
the contact ; but as soon as let loose in pursuit of 
game he would dash over the roughest ground, and 
through thorns that cut and scarred his skin in all 
directions, without seeming to feel them or pausing 
an instant on account of them. 

He was named * Puggy,' an appellation that by 
no means bears the same signification as the word in 
English. The * puggy ' is one of a caste who, robbers 
by profession, obtain the name from their skill in 
following foot-tracks, or * pugs.' But they have 
another employment — that of night-watchers at the 
bungalows of Englishmen. It is a sort of blackmail. 
When a puggy is engaged he comes on duty every 
night before dark, and the bungalow and all within 
the compound under his charge is safe from the 
depredations of any of his confraternity, even though 
he may lie down and go to sleep all night, as he often 
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does when there are no thieves about save those of 
his own acquaintance. His skill as a tracker is called 
in request when anything is stolen among the native 
community. He follows the * pugs * of the thieves 
until, as is most likely, they enter a village ; then the 
puggy of that village has to take up the running and 
show that the tracks leave the village, and follow 
them until the thieves are overtaken or the * pugs ' 
enter a second village, where a third puggy has to do 
the same ; and whatever village cannot show the 
thieves' * pugs ' out of its boundaries, when they have 
been traced into it, is answerable for the stolen 
goods. 

One day, during the trip of which I am writing, 
the dog Puggy performed a remarkable feat, namely; 
the running down a full-grown unwounded black- 
buck single-handed over hard ground. I had always 
believed this to be an impossibility for any dog to 
accomplish, although I had heard that greyhounds 
were used to chase the antelope in the soft paddy- 
fields of the south of India, and were often successful, 
from the slender legs of their prey sinking deep into 

the soil, and its speed being thereby lessened ; but, as 
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on the hard maidaun of Guzerat there could be no 
such advantage, I never slipped the dogs at black- 
buck, unless to secure a wounded one. On one 
occasion, however, near Deesa, when Puggy and 
another dog got away accidentally after a chinkara 
antelope, they ran him down after a sharp chase of 
about two miles ; but though the chinkara may be 
equal in speed to the black-buck for a short distance, 
which I rather doubt, it has not anything like the 
stamina or endurance of the latter. 

The feat to which I have referred happened in 
the following manner : — Donald and I had stalked a 
little party of black-buck behind the shikar-cart, on 
a maidaun where there were scarcely any bushes to 
afford cover, and had got near enough to fire once at 
them. We thought the shot had wounded one of the 
bucks, of which there were two fine old fellows in the 
herd, the remainder being young bucks or does ; but, 
do what we would, we could not again get close 
enough for a second shot, as the antelope, from 
being hunted, had become suspicious of the cart, 
and, while not sufficiently alarmed to take to flight, 
always moved away out of shot as it drew near 
them. 
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At last, after an hour or more of walking, I got 
tired of it, and said that I would go back to the 
horses, which followed at a short distance ; desiring 
Donald, who wished to try a little longer, if he failed 
in getting a shot, to slip the two dogs that were in 
the cart» one of which was Puggy, as they might 
be able to secure the buck we imagined to be 
wounded. 

I went back to the horses, and had only just 
exchanged my rifle for a light hog-spear carried by 
my gorrawallah, and mounted, when I heard a shot, 
which Donald afterwards told me he fired to call my 
attention, and saw the herd scattering in all directions, 
with the two dogs in the midst of them. I set ofif 
as hard as I could gallop, and, drawing nearer, per- 
ceived Puggy in hot pursuit of one of the bucks^ 
while the other dog was chasing some others of the 
herd. Never doubting for a moment that this was 
the wounded buck, and that Puggy would soon be up 
with him, I followed them ; but found that I had 
reckoned without my host in supposing that the 
chase would be a short one. 

On we went, Puggy running about ten or fifteen 
feet behind the buck, and I riding about a hundred 
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yards in rear of them ; and these distances it did not 
appear to be in our power to alter. 

I was mounted on a fairly good gulf Arab, but 
without the turn of speed that might have brought 
me alongside them ; and as the chase continued I 
found it very necessary to husband his powers, and 
not to ..press him too much. The ground was not 
quite flat, but rose in gentle undulations of from 
fifteen to twenty feet in height, and two to three 
hundred yards from crest to crest, and our course lay 
across these ; so that, as the buck and dog topped 
each rise, they were hid from my view until I reached 
it, when I saw them in the shallow dip below, or going 
up the opposite gentle ascent. 

The run continued for over three miles in a straight 
direction, without my being able to detect any change 
in the position of buck or dog, or any symptom of 
distress in either ; when, upon topping one of the 
little rises, I no longer saw them before me. I pulled 
up, and, glancing around, perceived them in the hollow 
a couple of hundred yards to my left, the buck 
prostrate on the ground and Puggy worrying at his 
throat. 

I rode up, and, jumping off my horse, approached 
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them, when a curious scene began. In all former 
chases there had been another dog with Puggy, so I 
had not noticed a peculiarity, which I suppose he had 
been taught by a former master. When I came close 
he let go the buck, and before I could lay hold of 
it the poor animal rose and staggered feebly on, but 
faster than I could go, encumbered as I was with my 
horse, which was too much blown to lead beyond a 
walk, and which I did not dare to let loose, as he 
might have left me to find my way to the camp on 
foot 

All I could do in theway of encouragement was of 
no use ; Puggy would not hold the buck when I came 
close to seize him, though, each time that it rose and 
staggered away, at a cheer from me he ran up and 
pulled it down again with the greatest ease. I tried 
half a dozen times, wishing to capture the buck alive, 
as, though still believing it to be wounded, I thought 
it could not be seriously hurt to give such a run ; but, 
noticing that it was getting stronger each time, I lost 
patience, and remounting rode up, Puggy retaining 
his hold when I approached on horseback, and killed 
it with my spear. 

I examined the buck carefully, but could find no 
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wound, except the one I had just inflicted, and this 
was confirmed upon its being skinned when brought 
to camp ; so it was evident that Puggy had achieved 
the feat of running down, single-handed, an un- 
wounded black-buck, on hard ground ; and I have 
never heard of another instance of this having been 
accomplished by any dog. 

Poor Puggy ! his fate was a sad one. Some time 
afterwards, near Deesa, he dislocated one of his hip- 
joints while in chase of a jackal. I had him carried 
home, where our assistant-surgeon, a right good 
fellow, reduced the dislocation and bandaged up 
the hip ; but the poor dog had to lie on his side for 
some weeks without moving, to allow the parts to 
become firmly set again. I did all I could for his 
comfort, had a soft bed made for him in the bunga- 
low, and attended carefully to his medicine and diet ; 
and never did human subject evince greater patience 
under a similar infliction, or show more gratitude for 
what was done for him. He seemed perfectly to 
understand that he was disabled for the present, and 
that all that was done, even any pain that he suffered 
from examination of the injury, was for his good. 
He recovered ; but unfortunately, on the march down 
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to Bombay, he got away at a wounded black-buck 

■ 

that ran through the camp, and pulled it down, but in 
doing so again dislocated the same hip. This second 
misadventure reduced him terribly ; I tried to bring 
him home to England, but he was not sufficiently 
recovered when we went on board ship, and he died 
after a few days at sea. 

One purpose for which I took this trip to the 
Rhun of Cutch was to endeavour to procure a young 
specimen of the wild ass ; and in this I succeeded, for 
on making inquiries at the various villages bordering 
the Rhun, and letting it be known through the naik 
in command of my escort that a fair price would be 
paid, two men appeared one day at the camp with a 
fine healthy young male, which they said they had 
found in one of the reedy islands so benumbed by the 
frost that they were able to catch it. Indeed, though 
considerably within the tropical line, and not at all 
high ground, the borders of the Rhun were very cold 
in the early mornings of winter, and the frost has 
more than once so benumbed my fingers that I have 
been unable to button my coat until the circulation 
was restored in them by rubbing and chafing, and I 
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therefore quite believe their story of the manner in 
which the young animal was captured. He was 
about the size of a half grown ordinary donkey, and, 
according to the men who brought him, not above a 
month or six weeks old ; but he was a stubborn, 
obstinate little brute. 

They had tied his legs together, but as soon as 
we had contrived a halter out of some rope, with a 
branch line to fasten round his neck in case he slipped 
his head out, it was put on, and his legs unfastened. 
We tried to lead him within the tent, but not a bit 
would he move ; so I took his fore-legs and Donald 
his hind, and we carried him into the tent, where we 
fastened him to the pole. 

We marched next day, for now that I had 
accomplished my object there was not enough sport 
in that neighbourhood to tempt us to a longer stay. 
I intended to carry him in the shikar-cart most part 
of the way, but thought also that a little exercise 
would keep him in health, and therefore tied him 
behind the cart ; but at first he would not budge, and 
allowed himself to be dragged along by the head, but 
did not throw himself down ; so I took a hunting- 
whip and gave him a sharpish flank with the lash on 
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his hind-quarter, which greatly astonished him and 
made him jump forward and follow the cart ; and 
another application when he hung back again had the 
same effect ; and after half a dozen times he yielded, 
seemed to understand what was wanted, and followed 
very well, until I thought he might be tired, when I 
had him put into the cart, tied up there, and watched 
by one of the dog-boys. 

In the course of a few days he became quite 
reconciled to captivity, knew us all, and was no 
further trouble, so that in a short time he followed 
without being tied, and would lie down on his bed 
in the cart when tired and put into it. 

I kept him for a considerable time, and when 
about a year old he was the size of a rather large 
domestic donkey, and wonderfully strong and active, 
and also sagacious. I allowed him to run loose and 
graze on the maidaun near my bungalow, but always 
with a long rope from his headstall trailing behind, 
by which he could be caught ; for, if indisposed to 
come home, it was a service of danger for any one to 
attempt to take hold of his head, or even to approach 
too near- -rearing on his hind-legs, on which he could 
even walk some yards, he would hit out right and 
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left with his fore-feet, like a prize-fighter ; and I have 
more than once seen him knock a man down. 

He knew all my dogs, and lived on the most 
friendly terms with them ; but woe betide any strange 
dog that ventured within the compound. Down 
upon him came the wild donkey, with teeth and fore- 
feet at work ; and if he did not make himself scarce 
in double quick time, a broken back was his lot as 
sure as fate, for the activity of his assailant could 
be evaded in no other way than by flight. He used 
to trot down the gravel roads leading to the com- 
pound gates, over five feet high, and if they were 
closed clear them at a bound, springing from his trot 
like a deer ; and the suppleness of his frame was so 
great that I have seen him kick a man on the thigh, 
who was standing in front of him and holding his 
head, with one hind-foot, without raising any of the 
other three from the ground. 

I remember a rather funny scene in which the 
little rascal played a prominent part, and assisted in 
a small piece of revenge. When the regiment left 
Deesa for Bombay, on its way home, it embarked in 
native boats at a place called Dholera-bunder, I think, 
and sailed for Bombay in three divisions, each of 
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which started and arrived two or three days apart. 
I was in the first division, and when we got to 
Colabah, in Bombay, where the regiment was to be 
quartered, I knew that there were three captains senior 
to me in the two other divisions, who would have 
first choice of quarters, or might even, if they chose, 
turn me out of any that I might have selected ; but 
as it was absolutely necessary to be housed, I took 
a very small bungalow in the back row, never 
imagining that I should be disturbed while so many 
superior quarters were vacant. However, when the 
last division arrived, there came with it one of these 
senior captains, who shall be nameless, and he cast 
a covetous eye on my Naboth's vineyard, and ordered 
me to turn out This was very annoying, especially 
to Donald, upon whom all the work of superintending 
the removal fell, although ultimately we benefited 
by the change ; for an officer of another regiment, 
who had one of the best bungalows in the front row, 
but was going on leave in a few days, took us in, and 
we succeeded him on his departure. It so happened 
that our new habitation was in front of one in which 
the said captain had by that time located him- 
self, he having abandoned the one from which he had 
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given us all the bother of turning out, and taken 
another — thus adding insult to injury ; but, as he was 
within his right, there was nothing to be said. 

The compounds of the two bungalows adjoined 
each other, and were only separated by a low stone 
wall, and the wild donkey used to graze in mine. 
One day, whether from devilment, or that he fancied 
the grass there sweeter, he jumped over the low wall, 
and began feeding in the compound of the enemy. 
I saw him, and called to Donald, who at once followed 
to bring him back. The donkey had got rather near 
the other bungalow by the time Donald reached him 
and took hold of the long rope trailing behind him ; 
but, being in an obstinate humour, he resisted violently 
as soon as he found he was held. Whether something 
came into Donald's mind at the time he never would 
confess, but, instead of going hand over hand along 
the rope and stopping the donkey, as he could easily 
have done if he had put forth his strength, he suffered 
the animal to drag him along, pretending that he 
could not stop him, until they were only a few yards 
from the bungalow, where, beneath the verandah, sat 
the captain, in all the glory of a flowered dressing- 
gown and slippers, with a tarboosh on his head. Up 
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he rose, a tall portly figure, and saying in a pompous 
voice, * Ah ! Donald, I see he is too strong for you ; I 
will help you,' advanced with stately strides right to- 
wards the donkey. Just as he got close, by an unfor- 
tunate accident, Donald's feet slipped, and he fell on 
his back, letting go the rope. No sooner did he find 
himself free, than up went the donkey on his hind- 
legs, just as the captain was putting out his hand to 
seize him, and hit him one, two, with his fore-feet on 
the chest, knocking him heels over head, flowered 
dressing-gown and all, and, jumping over him, went 
off at score ; while Donald, with many professions of 
sorrow and apologies, helped up the captain, who 
re-entered his bungalow a sorely bruised and battered 
man, cursing all donkeys of every degree, wild or 
tame. 

Not very long after the arrival of the regiment 
at Bombay, where it was stationed in the barracks at 
Colabah, what was known as the * Volunteering ' 
took place. 

Regiments in India in those days were kept at a 
strength of a thousand men more or less, and as this 
was far beyond the number of which each would 
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consist on its return to England, and a trained and 
seasoned soldier was a valuable article in India, it 
was customary to allow healthy and well-conducterf 
men who wished to remain in the East to volunteer 
for regiments whose term of service in that country 
had not yet expired^ 

There could be no possible objection to this 
system, for, although it was very destructive to the 
physique and morale of the regiment returning home, 
the general advantage of the service and the value of 
each good soldier in India more than counterbalanced 
that drawback, which, besides, would be repaired soon 
after the regiment reached England by the dis- 
charge of invalids and soldiers who had served their 
time, and the admission of fresh recruits into the 
ranks. 

But it was the manner in which the volunteering 
was conducted that was open to objection, and, as far 
as my recollection serves me, it was something in this 
fashion. An officer was appointed, not one of the 
regiment, but from some other corps or from the staff, 
to superintend the volunteering, and to examine into 
the conduct and, with the assistance of medical officers, 
into the state of health of those men who volunteered. 
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and to accept or reject the applicants in accordance 
with the regulations respecting the proceedings. 

The regiment was taken off duty during the 
volunteering — which lasted, I think, three days — and 
each volunteer, when accepted, received a bounty of, I 
believe, thirty rupees, or about three pounds, which 
sum, or a great part of it, was paid to him at once. 

Now any one acquainted with the habits of the 
British soldier will perfectly understand that the 
possession of such an amount of money as would be 
received by the first twenty or thirty volunteers was 
amply sufficient to set the whole corps in a state of 
drunkenness — and most gloriously drunk they did 
all get 

Order and discipline were at an end ; each fresh 
volunteer, as he received his bounty, increased the 
amount of drink at the command of the men ; no 
officer dared to approach the barracks ; the non-com- 
missioned officers themselves gave way to the tempta- 
tion ; it became a complete saturnalia ; and I do not 
believe there was a man of the regiment sober at the 
end of the first twenty-four hours, except the sergeant- 
major and the quarter-master sergeant, and a very 
few of the most trustworthy old soldiers. 

VOL. II. T 
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It was in the height of this disgraceful turmoil, on 
the second day, that I was ordered to take command 
of the volunteers, and was informed that a certain 
portion of the barracks had been told off for their 
accommodation, one of the buildings so appropriated 
being, as I knew, at the time occupied by my own 
company. 

How to proceed to assume the command imposed 
on me under such circumstances rather puzzled me ; 
but it was necessary to do something, and I deter- 
mined to go to the barracks and see how the land lay. 
I had a stout pony, which, though not a valuable 
animal, had one merit, that of being remarkably quick 
on his legs at starting, and able to set off at full 
gallop from the halt or a walk and get into top speed 
at once ; so I mounted him, as I thought he would 
enable me to avoid any drunken man that might try 
to approach me. 

I rode to the barracks, and on my way to the 
quarters assigned to the volunteers was several times 
pursued by two or three temporary maniacs whooping 
and shouting ; but I managed to elude them and get 
to the building where my company was quartered, 
when I called for my pay-sergeant, who presently 
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appeared, and, though not incapable of action, I saw 
had taken more than was good for him. In a very 
few words I acquainted him with the order I had 
received, and desired him to move the company out 
of the building at once. * * Oh ! sir,' he replied, * it's 
impossible we can go out ; please turn out some other 
company, and take pity on your own/ * Nonsense ! ' 
I said, * it's the order, and must be obeyed. Out you 
must go at once.' * But it's your own company,' he 
pleaded, in a maudlin tone, * your own company ; 
you surely would not turn out your own company 
into the cold.' * I am ordered on this duty,' was my 
answer, *and while on it, have nothing to do with 
regiment or company ; so don't be foolish, but just 
set to work and clear out.' * Won't you take pity on 
your own company } ' he cried, almost blubbering, 
* won't you — then I'll volunteer ; ' and turning round 
he went inside again, and nothing would persuade 
him to come out or listen to reason. 

However, by the help of the sergeant-major, the 
quarter-master sergeant, and the few steady sergeants 
and men, I got the quarters allotted to the volun- 
teers cleared, and, as far as possible, occupied by 
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them ; and ordered a parade of them for the next 
morning. 

Several subaltern officers had been appointed 
under me, and we assembled on the parade to the 
number of half a dozen or so, where we found three 
men, all that the devout worship of Bacchus the pre- 
ceding night permitted to be present 

The next morning, however, was considerably 
better, and about two hundred made their appearance, 
but most of them only half sober. 

I forget the exact number of the volunteers, 
altogether I think it was about four hundred. Of 
these several detachments were sent to various points, 
under charge of subaltern officers ; while the main 
body, about 250 or 300 men, under my command, 
with three or four subalterns to assist me, was ordered 
to embark in native boats for Panwell, a port on the 
mainland across the bay, and, landing there, to march 
to Poonah. 

Accordingly, on the second morning after the 
volunteering was over, we got the men together, many 
of them still very drunk, and all more or less de- 
moralised, and they were put on board about twenty 
of the native boats, and set sail, we officers being 
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in one of the fastest sailers, which we had chosen, 
to be able to sail round the fleet and keep them 
together. 

We started in the morning, and reached Panwell 
a little before dark, when it was found that the whole 
of the rations for the men had been put on board one 
boat — a very slow one, which had not arrived, and of 
which no tidings could be heard ; and a petition to 
be allowed to land and purchase provisions was made 
to me, but was sternly refused, for there was no 
knowing what might have happened if these half- 
drunken devils had been allowed to get into the 
native town of Panwell. 

I got hold of a couple of rowboats with their 
crews, and all that night I, and my adjutant and the 
other officers, taking it in turn, were pulling round the 
fleet of native boats as it lay at anchor in the river, 
to prevent any communication with the shore ; while 
the fear of sharks, &c., was quite sufficient to prevent 
the most foolhardy among the men from trying to 
swim to the land. 

The ration-boat did not turn up until morning, 
and the twenty-four hours* enforced abstinence did 
the men much good, for when they landed and were 
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marched to the camp, about half a mile from the 
town, though they looked the most miserable set of 
wTetches that could be conceived, all were sober, and 
therefore quiet and obedient ; and on reaching camp 
their morning ration of rum was served out, which 
put them in heart again, and they went to work as 
usual. 

We halted one day to appoint acting non-com- 
missioned officers — for every volunteer lost his rank, 
if he had any — and to divide the men into companies, 
and the next morning recommenced our march to 
Poonah, during which I had no further trouble with 
them. 

I know not whether the system has been altered 
since those days ; but the impropriety of giving any 
part of the bounty money into the hands of the men 
who volunteered ; struck me very forcibly, though 
I have no doubt the opposite course would have 
imposed a considerable check on the numbers volun- 
teering, which many did for the sake of the spree, 
utterly careless as to the future. 

I forgot to mention the fate of my old idiot of a 
pay-sergeant. I told the adjutant of his conduct ; 
* Never mind,* said he ; * the sergeant-major and I will 
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pay him out' Accordingly, the next morning, when 
he was sober, but very seedy, the adjutant sent the 
sergeant-major for him, and when he came told him 
that he had volunteered the night before, that I had 
reported it, and there was no drawing back now, 
volunteer he must ; and, in spite of the poor fellow's 
remonstrances and protestations that he would sooner 
die than remain in the country, they brought him, 
blue with fright, to the very door of the office, and 
only let him go on his solemn promise never to get 
drunk again. He returned with us to England, and 
continued my pay-sergeant for some years ; but it 
always took a rise out of him to say, * Why, sergeant, 
I thought you were disappointed at not being able to 
remain in India.' 

We came home round the Cape in several detach- 
ments. That to which I belonged, consisting of two 
companies under command of the junior major, sailed 
in the * Malabar,' one of Green's sailing-ships, rather 
slow, but a good sea-boat. There were no huge troop- 
steamers, like the * Jumna ' and her sister- vessels, in 
those days, and even auxiliary steam-power was but 
little used. 
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Generally speaking, there is not much to break 
the monotony of a sea-voyage, but I remember two 
or three incidents that occurred during the long and 
tedious four months of our passage. 

The first happened shortly after we set sail ; we 
had a few passengers on board besides the officers of 
the detachment, two or three officers of the army with 
their wives going on sick leave to the Cape or home ; 
and one of these ladies, a native of Scotland, hearing 
me addressed as Captain Fraser, asked me if I was 
acquainted with a namesake of my own, one Alex- 
ander Fraser, a nephew of Lord Saltoun. This was 
startling ; but, wondering what was to come next, I re- 
plied that I was well acquainted with him. * Oh, then,' 
she said, * you know how wild he has been, and what 
terrible grief he has caused his family by that private 
marriage of his.* * I really think you must be mis- 
taken,' I answered ; * I know him very well, and I do 
not think such an occurrence could have taken place 
without my being aware of it' * Indeed, I assure you 
it is perfectly true ; I have it from the very best 
authority. I know he has been for some time in 
India ; but he was privately married before he left 
England ; ' and she stated this so positively that I 
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really began to doubt whether I were not a Benedict 
without knowing it. However, I kept my counten- 
ance, and replied, 'Well, you must forgive me for 
saying that, excellent as your authority may be, I 
could not believe it unless I heard it from his own 
mouth,* and I went on deck ; but something in my 
manner, I suppose, had aroused her suspicions, and 
when we next met she had discovered my identity, 
and we became very good friends ; only I begged her, 
as she had found her information on the one point 
incorrect, to suspend her judgment upon the other, 
viz. my wildness of conduct. 

We came through the Mozambique Channel, and 
were becalmed there for three or four days. The captain 
of the ship suspected a strong current setting us to 
the eastward, and sent the first mate off in a boat to 
test it. I accompanied him ; and it was a curious 
feeling to be in mid-ocean, the only vessel in sight 
the ship we had just left, about a mile off ; and to 
a landsman the idea of the utter loneliness of our 
situation, if anything should happen to her, came 
very forcibly. At the end of the calm the weather 
broke up with a tremendous thunderstorm, and a 
squall that almost laid the old ship on her beam- 
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ends, while a flash of lightning fell through the 
rigging and dashed along the brass rail at the break 
of the poop into the sea, fortunately without doing 
any damage. The storm was succeeded by a breeze 
from the north ; but, instead of laying our proper 
course, the wary old captain steered away due west, 
as if he intended to run right upon the coast of 
Africa ; and even then we passed within sight of the 
south-western point of Madagascar, so deeply had we 
been embayed by the set of the current to the east- 
ward during the calm ; and I have no doubt many 
a gallant vessel may have been driven ashore and lost 
under such circumstances, from those on board not 
being aware of the danger, and continuing their 
ordinary course to the southward when they got a 
northerly breeze after a calm. 

We reached the Cape after a two-months* passage, 
and anchored in Table Bay, where the vessel re- 
mained three weeks. On arriving, our major informed 
us that he intended to stay on shore during our 
sojourn, but that the other officer in command of a 
company and I might arrange as we liked, only that 
one of us must be always on board ; so, as I was the 
senior of the two, I went on shore for the first week. 
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engaging at the end of that time to come off and 
relieve my brother officer. But * Thomme propose, et 
Dieu dispose.* At the end of the week such an on- 
shore gale was blowing that any communication with 
the shipping in the bay was out of the question. In 
a couple of days the weather moderated to some 
extent, though it still blew very hard ; and I made a 
bargain with some boatmen to take me to the ship 
and to bring back my comrade ; and, in justice to my 
good faith, I must mention that we were the first 
boat that left the shore. We took about an hour 
and a half or nearly two hours to beat out to the 
ship, and a more wet, unpleasant sail I never had ; 
but I was rewarded, for when I got on board I found 
that my brother captain, for some reason or another, 
did not wish to land ; so I put the matter straight 
before him — that our commanding officer only re- 
quired one of us to remain on board, that I had 
come off as soon as it was possible for man to do 
so, but that, if he would not go on shore, I would 
return there, and he must not expect me to come 
off again to relieve him. He agreed that this was 
quite fair, but said he did not wish to land ; so back 
I went into the boat, and in less than twenty 
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minutes was on shore again, where I therefore was 
fortunate enough to pass the whole three weeks of 
our detention. 

The usual routine of visits to Constantia, Table 
Mountain, and the other divertissements of a stay at 
the Cape, have so often been described that I need 
not dwell upon them. We sailed in due course for 
England, touching nowhere until our arrival, and the 
only occurrence at all out of the common run of our 
ship life \^Tis a rather strange meeting that happened 
to myself 

Some complaints having been made that the beef 
and pork for the soldiers' rations had become bad 
and unfit for food, when we were about a fortnight or 
three weeks' sail from home, our commanding officer 
very properly ordered a board of officers to examine 
into the matter ; and the board having condemned a 
great portion of the meat, he required the captain of 
the ship, in the terms of the charter-party, to speak 
the first outward-bound vessel we might meet, and 
endeavour to purchase a sufficient number of casks of 
beef and pork to replace those condemned. 

In a day or two afterwards we met a nice-looking 
brig, and signalled that we wished to send a boat on 
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board her to purchase provisions, on which she hove 
to, and we following her example, our boat was lowered, 
when the first mate, a very nice fellovyr, who was 
going in her, asked me to accompany him, which, 
having obtained leave, I willingly did for the sake of 
the change of scene. 

After the mate had concluded his purchases of 
beef and pork, and while the casks were being 
hoisted into the boat, the master of the brig. Captain 
Brown, very civilly asked him and me down to his 
cabin to take a glass of grog, and, hearing the mate 
call me Captain Fraser, inquired to what family I 
belonged. I told him my father was William. Fraser, 
brother of Lord Saltoun ; when he expressed the 
greatest delight at our meeting, and said that he had 
long sailed in the ships belonging to the firm of West 
India merchants of which my father was the head, 
and had commanded the * Chieftain,' the largest of 
their vessels ; that he had prospered (which was more 
than the West India firm had done), and that he was 
owner as well as commander of his brig, which he 
had named the * Chieftain,* after the ship that had 
once been his pride ; and, better still, he begged me 
to accept half a dozen of capital Scotch whisky. 
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which he ordered to be put into the boat, as a 
memento of our meeting. 

It was rather curious that, on my way to India, I 
got half a dozen of Scotch whisky from my brother 
at Gibraltar ; and another half-dozen from Captain 
Brown, on my way home. 

I shook hands very heartily at parting with good 
Captain Brown, wishing him every success and pro- 
sperity that so excellent a fellow deserved. I have 
never seen him since, but I have often thought how 
curious was such a fortuitous rencontre^ with one who 
might be termed an old friend, on the bosom of broad 
ocean, all owing to my accompanying the mate to buy 
beef and pork. 

I should mention that among the news we heard 
from Captain Brown was the startling and un- 
expected intelligence of the French Revolution, and 
the flight of Louis Philippe to England. 

It is rather an abrupt transition to turn from 
water to fire ; but twice during my army life I have 
been quartered for some months at Plymouth — the 
first time, in 1844, before I went to India ; the second 
in 1 848 or '49, after my return — and on both occa- 
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sions I witnessed a most furious and destructive 
conflagration. 

It was towards the end of the year 1844, that a 
wood-yard, on the further side of the Catwater from 
Plymouth citadel, took fire after dark. The regiment 
immediately turned out, and were marched to the 
spot, where all went to work to extinguish the flames, 
and worked as British soldiers will in such emer- 
gencies ; but it was of no use, the fire had gained too 
sure a hold of the enormous stacks of planking and 
other timber with which the yard was crammed, and 
continued to increase, in spite of the utmost efforts ^ 
to subdue it. Adjoining the wood-yard was a build- 
ing used as an oil-store, and this also caught fire, and 
blazed away furiously. Presently the casks and other 
receptacles for the oil burst or were destroyed, and 
the burning oil ran down the bank and out upon the 
top of the water, threatening serious peril to the 
shipping in the Catwater, which, fortunately, was 
lying on the other side, under the hill on which stands 
the citadel. 

As the blazing oil approached along the water, 
the boats of the vessels formed a cordon, with the 
sailors standing up in them with their oars, patting 
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the oil under the water, and thus extinguishing the 
flame. 

It was a very strange scene ; the night was very 
dark, but the conflagration lit up the surrounding 
buildings and the shipping, and the burning oil 
shone on the faces and figures of the men in the 
boats, until it reached a line where the blaze ceased 
as they patted it under the water. 

About midnight rain began to descend in torrents, 
and, as the fire burnt itself out, extinguished the 
smoking embers, so that by daylight some heaps of 
charred ashes and the blackened walls of the oil- 
store were all that remained. 

The second occasion was towards the end of 1848 
or in the early part of 1849, when some large buildings, 
used as a manufactory of some kind, but I forget 
what, and situated in one of the back streets of 
Plymouth not very far from the Hoe, took fire during 
the night-time. 

The regiment was turned out and marched with 
all speed to the place ; but it was soon found that it 
would be impossible to save the building where the 
fire had begun, of which the flames had complete 
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possession, and measures were taken to prevent it 
spreading. 

To effect this the roofs and woodwork of the 
adjoining houses on either side were cut away, and 
strong streams of water were poured from the fire- 
engines to protect the workmen engaged in this 
operation ; but the conflagration was so fierce that 
the flames more than once drove back the men who 
were directing the hose-pipe. 

Seeing this, Charlie Stevens, whom I have men- 
tioned in a previous part of these reminiscences, a tall 
and very powerful man, said to me, * We must lead 
the men — come on ; ' and, seizing the hose-pipe, which 
I also grasped close behind him, while three or 
four of our best men held the hose behind me, he 
directed the stream of water so as to protect the 
workmen. 

I had no idea before this experience of the power 
of water forced through the hose by the working of 
the engine ; though both of us were strong men, 
and we had several stout fellows assisting us, it was 
as much as we could do to hold the hose-pipe steady, 
which the rush of the water almost tore out of our 
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hands. However, we managed it, and persevered 
until the workmen on our side of the building had 
completed the demolition of all combustible material 
that could conduct the fire onwards ; but when we 
were able, to stop our work we were in a pretty pickle, 
black from head to foot, with our faces and hands 
scorched, and our hair and whiskers singed off — for 
the flames had several times burst out and passed close 
to us, and the men who had stuck by us were in as 
bad a plight. 

I do not know >yhether any change has been made 
of late, but in those days the soldiers received no 
reward for their services in assisting to extinguish 
fires and to preserve property ; and I often thought 
it was very hard on them, for the best men were sure 
to be most forward and active in the work, and con- 
sequently to suffer most damage to their clothing 
from the flames or smoke and dirt, which they had to 
make good at their own expense ; and in my opinion 
the municipal authorities of any town in which a fire 
occurs, where soldiers are employed in endeavouring 
to put it out, should be compelled to pay for such 
articles of the men's clothing as a certificate from the 
commanding officer might declare to have been bond 
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fide destroyed or irreparably damaged in consequence 
of their exertions on the occasion. 

I would not advocate any reward for their services, 
these I consider it their duty to perform ; but as they 
perform these duties in their undress uniform, which 
they are obliged to maintain in good order out of 
their own pockets, I think that they ought not to be 
subjected to loss on that account, and the more so 
the more efficiently they do their work. 

I have now come to the end of my collection of 
Scraps, and only hope they may afford amusement 
for an hour or two to any one who does me the 
honour to read them. 



THE END. 
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Hnme^s Basays, edited by Green JsGroee. 2 toIs. 8to. 28«. 

— Treatise on Human Nature, edited by Green & Grose. 3 rols. 8vo. 28s. 
Latham's Handbook of the Bnglish Language. Grown Svo. Bs. 

-~ Bnglish Dictionary. 1 voL medium Svo. lis. 4 vols. 4to. £7. 
Uddell & Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. Crown 4to. 88«. 
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Liddell it Sooit's Abridged Oieek-BngUah Lexicon. Square 12mo. 7«. 64. 

Longman's Pocket German and Bngliah Dictionary. 18mo. 6s. 

Maoanlay'g UiBoeOaneons Writings. 2 vols. Sro. 2U. 1 toL crown 8to. is. 6d. 

— MisceUaneoTis Writings and Speeches. Crown 8vo. 6*, 

— Misoellaneous Writings, Speechee, Lays of Ancient Borne, &c 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols, crown 8to. 24f . 

Miahaf^s Classical Greek Literature. Crown Svo. Vol. I. the Poets, 7m. M, 
Vol. n. the Prose Writers, Is, 6d. 

Milner's Country Pleasures. Crown bvo. 6s, 

miller's (Max) Lectores on the Science of Language. 2 vols, crown 8to. 16j. 

Owen's Evenings with the Skeptics. 2 vols. Svo. 82«. 

Rich's Diotionary of Boman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8to. 7s, M, 

Bogecs'B Bdlpsa of Faith. Fop. 8vo. 6s, 

— Defence of the Eclipse of Faith Fcp. 8to. Zs, M, 

Boget's Thesanros of English Words and Phrases. Crown 8to. 10«. 6d. 

SaTile'a Apparitions, a Narrative of Facts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SelecMoDS from the Writings of Lord Macanlay. Crown 8to. 6«. 

Simoox's Latin Classical Literature. 2 vols. Svo. 

White & Biddle's Large Latin-English Dictionary. 4to. 21«. 

White's Concise Latin-English Dictionary. Boyal 8vo. \2s. 

— Junior Student's Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary. Square 12mo. 12«. 

R«»*.4^^iw i '^^ English-lAtin Dictionary, 6s. M, 
f^^vonxaj j rj^g Latin-English Dictionary, 7s. 6d. 

Wilson's Studies of Modem Mind &o, Svo. ISs, 
Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. Sydney Smith. 16mo. Zs, 6d. 
Tonge's Bngiish-Gxeek Lexicon. Square 12mo. Bs. M, 4to. 21«. 
The Basays and Contributions of A. E. H. B. Crown Svo. 

Autumn Holidays of a Countiy Parson. Zs. dd, 

Ohanged Aspects of Unchanged Truths. Zs, 64, 

Oommon-place Philosopher in Town and Country. Zs. Bd, 

Oofunsel and Ccaatcact spoken from a City Pulpit. Zs, 6d, 

Critical Basays of a Country Pai^son. Zs. Zd, 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Series, Zs. Zd, each. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. Zs. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Zs.Bd. Lessons of Middle Age. Zs,Zd, 

Our Littie Life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic Zs, 6d. 

Present-day Thoughts. Zs. Bd. 

Beereations of a Country Parson. Three Series, Zs. Bd. each. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. Zs. Bd. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a University City. Zs. Bd. 

ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, GEOGRAPHY &c. 

Freeman's Historical Geography of Europe. 2 vols. Svo. ZU. Bd, 

Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown Svo. 12«. 

Keith Johnston's Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer. Svo. 42«. 

JS(dmm*» Work on the Moon. Medium Svo. Zls. Bd, 

Proctor's Essays on Astronomy. Svo. I2s. Proctor's Moon. Crown Svo. lOs. Bd, 

— Larger Star Atlas. Folio, I6s, or Mape only, 12s. Bd, 

— New Star Atlas. Crown Svo. 6s. Orbs Around Us. Crown Sro. 7s. Bd, 

— Other Worlds than Ours. Crown Svo. 10«. Bd, 

— Sun. Crown Svo. 14s, Universe of Stars. Sro. 10«. Bd, 
Smith's Air and Bain. Svo. 24i. 
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The PnbUo Sohoobi Atlas of Andent Q^ogtaphj. Imperial 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

— — — Atlas of Modem Ctoography. Imperial 8to. fi«. 
Webb's Celestial Objects for Ck>mmon Telescopes. Grown 8yo. 9i. 

NATURAL HISTORY & POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Amot^s Baements of FhysicB or Natural Philosophy. Crown 8to. Us, M, 

Brande's DlotloDary of Sdenoe, Literature, and Art 8 vols, medimn 8vo. 6Sf • 

Deoaisne and Le Maoat's General System of Botany. Imperial 8vo. 81«. M, 

Dixon's Bnral Bird Life. Crown 8yo. lUostnttions, 7s, dd, 

Brans's Bronze Implements &o. of Great Britain. 8to. 26s, 

Oano^s Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown Sro. IBs, 

— Natnral Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8to. 7s, td, 
GoodeTe*s Elements of Mechanism. Crown 8yo. 6s, 
QtovtfB G<»relation of Physical Forces. 8to. lis. 

Hartwig's Aerial World. 8yo. 10s. Gd, Polar World. Sro. 10«. 6d. 

— Bea and its Living Wonders. 8to. IOs. 6d. 

— Sabterranean World. 8to. 10s. 6d, Tropical World. 8to. lOi. 64. 
Hanghton's Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. 15m, 

Beer's PrinuBTal World of Switzerland. 2 vols. 8to. 12s, 
HelmboltK's Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 2 toIs. or. 8to. 7s. M, each. 
Hollah's Lectures on the History of Modem Music. Sro. Ss. 6d, 

— Transition Period <rf Musical History. Sro, 10s, 6d. 
Keller's Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, by Lee. 2 rols. royal 8yo. 43«. 
Lee's Note Book of an Amateur Geologist. 8yo. 21s, 

Lloyd's Treatise on Magnetism. 8vo. 10s. Bd, 

— — on the Wave-Theory of Light. Sro, 10s, 6d, 
Loudon's BnoydopeBdia of Plants. 8vo. i2s. 

Lubbock on the Origin of Civilisation & Primitive Condition of Man. 8to. 18«. 
Maoalister's Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals. 8to. 10s, 64. 
Niools' Puzzle of Life. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d, 
Owen's Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. 8 vols. 

8vo. 7Bs. 6d. 
Proctor's light Science for Leisure Hours. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 7s, 6<f. each. 
Bivers's Orchard House. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 64. 

— Boee Amateur's Guide. Fcp. 8vo. is. M, 

Stanley's Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo. Ss, 

Text-Books of Sdenoe, Mechanical and Physical. 

Abney's Photography, Ss. 6d. 

Anderson's (Sir John) Strength of Materials, Ss, Bd, 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, Ss. Bd, 

Bfdl's Astronomy, Bs. 

Bany's Railway Appliances, Ss. Bd. Bloxam's Metals, Ss. Bd, 

Bauerman's E^^matic Mineralogy, Bs. 

Goodeve's Principles of Mechanics, Ss. Bd, 

Gtore's Eleotro-MetaUurgy, Bs. 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry, Ss, Bd, 

Jenkin's Electricity and libgnetism, Ss, Bd, 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, Ss. Bd. 

Merrifleld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, Ss, Bd, 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, Ss, Bd, 

Preeoe tt Sivewright's Tele^phy, Ss, Bd, 
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Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical- continued, 
Rnttey's Study of Books, 4«. M, 
SheUey's Workshop Api^iianoes, Zs, 6(2. 
Thomfi't Sfcroctnial and Physiological Botany, 6«. 
Thocpe's QnantitatiTe Chemical Analysis, 4m, M, 
Thoaiw tk Mnir's QoalitatlYe Analysis, Si. Bd. 
TUden'b Chemioal Philosophy, 9t. M, 
Unwin's Machine Design, 3». Ba. 
Watson's Plane and Solid Geometiy, Ss, M, 

Tyndall on Sonnd. New Edition in the press. 
TjmdaU'B Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 8vo. It. 6d. 

— Fhigments of Sdence. S vols, post 8yo. 16s, 

— Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 8to. 12s, 

— Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown Svo. Is. sewed. Is. 6d. doth. 

— Notes of Lectores on light. Crown Svo. Is. sewed. Is, 6d. dotb. 

— LectoreB on light deliTered in America. Crown Syo. 7s. Sd, 

— Lessons in Electridty. Crown Syo. 2s. Bd, 
Von Cotta on Books, by Lawrence. Post 8to. lis. 
Woodward's Gedogy of England and Wales. Grown Svo. lit. 
Wood's Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. Svo. lit. 

— Homes Without Hands. Syo. 14«. Liaects Abroad. 8to. lit, 

— Insects at Home. With 700 Illiistrations. 8to. 14«. 

— OntofDoora. Crown Svo. 7«. 6<i. 

— Strange Dwellings. Grown Svo. It, Bd, Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY & PHYSIOLOGY. 

Bnokton's Health in the House, Lectnres on Elementaiy Physiology. Cr. Sva it. 

Jago's Practical Inorganic Chemistry. Fcp. 8to. 2t, 

Miller's Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 8 vols. 8yo. Part I. 

Chemical Physics, 16«. Part U. Inorganio Chemistry, 24«. PartllL Oiganio 

Chemistry, price 31s. 6d, 
Beynolds's Experimental Chemistry, Part I. fcp. Svo. It. dd. Part n. 2t. Bd. 
Thndichnm's Annals of Chemical Medicine. Vols. L & II. 8to. lit. each. 
Tilden's Practical Chemistry. Fop. 8to. It, 6d, 
Watts's Dictionary of Chemistry. 7 yols. medimn 8yo. £10. ISt. 64. 

— Third Supplementary Vdume, in Two Parts. Part L Z6t. Pabt II. 60t. 

THE FINE ARTS & ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 

Dresser's Arts and Art Industries of Japan. [/n preparation, 

Jameson's Sacred and L^[endary Art. 6 yols. square orown 8yo. 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 yoL 21t, 

— — — Monastio Orders. 1 yd. 21t, 

— — — Saints and Martyrs. 8 yds. fUt. M. 

~ — ~ Sayiour. Comideted by Lady Eastlake. 2yds.48«. 

Longman's Three Cathedrals Dedicated to St. PauL Square crown 8yo. 21«. 
Maoanlay's Lays of Ancient Home, illustrated by Sohazf. Ifop. 4to. 21«. imp. 
16mo. 10«. Bd. 
_ ^ _ illustrated by W^nielio* Crown 8yo.6«. 
MacCarren's Lectures on Harmony. 8yo. 13«. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. With 161 Plates by D. Madise, BA. Bnper4royal8yo.81«. 
~ Lalla Bookh, illustrated by Tennid. Square crown 8yo. lOi. 6d. 

Perry on Greek and Boman Sculpture. Wit^ 280 HlustratlonB engrayed on 
Wood. Square crown 8yo. Zlt. Bd, 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. MANUFACTURES, &c. 

Barry b Bramwdl's Bailways and Looomotives. 8vo. 2U. 
Bonme'B Oatechism of the Steam Bngine. Fcp. 8to. <U. 

— Bxamides of Steam, Air, and Gkw Bnginea. 4to. 70ii. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fcp. 8to. 9s, 

-~ Beoent ImproranentB in the Steam Engine. Fqp. Sro. 6«. 

— Treatifleoa the Steam Engine. 4to. 42«. 

Braaeey's British Navy, in 6 toIs. 8vo. with many Uluatrationa. Vol. I. Shte- 
bnilding for the PnrpoeeB of War, lOs. Bd. Yd. II. Miaoellaneoiu FapezB on 
the Mme subject, Zs, M. 

OtmfB Bm^dopiBdia of Oiyil Engineering. 8to. iSt, 

Onlkj*! Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. Svo. 19$. 

Baitlake^B HooMhoId Taste in Fnmitnie, && Square crown 8to. 14«. 

lairbaim's Usefol Informati(m for Engineers. 8 vols, crown 8vo. 81«. Bd, 

— Applications of Cast and Wrought Iron. Svo. 19s, 

— MiUsandMiUwork. 1 toL 8vo. 25«. 
GwHf ■ Encyclopedia ot Architecture. Svo. 52s. 6d. 
Hoakold'B Engineer's Valuing Assistant. Svo. 31«. M. 

Kerrs Metallurgy, adapted by Orookes and BlShrig. 8 vols. Svo. £4. 19s, 
London's Enoydcqiwdia of Agriculture. Svo. 21s, 

— — — Gardening. Svo. 21s. 
Mitcheirs Manual of Practical Assaying. Svo. 81i. M. 
Northoott's Lathes and Turning. Svo. 18«. 

Pajen's Industrial Ghemistiy Edited l^ B. H. Paul, Ph.D. Svo. 42s, 

PieHe's Art of Perfumery. Fourth Edition. Square crown Sva 21s, 

Sennett's Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine. Svo. 21s. 

SUmey's Theory of Strains in Gb:derB. Royal Svo. ids. 

TJiff* Diotionaiy of Arts, Manufactures, b Mines. 4 vols, medium 8yo. £7. 7«. 

ViUe on Artificial Manures. By Orookes. Svo. 21s. 

RELIQIOUS & MORAL WORKS. 

Abbey & Overton's English Ohurch in the Eighteenth Oentnry. 3 vols. Svo. 39s, 

AmoUl's (Bev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols, crown Svo. 6s. each. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Works. With Life l^ Bishop Heber. Edited by 
the Bey. 0. P. Eden. 10 vols. Svo. £6. 6s. 

Booltbee's Oommentary on the 89 Articles. Crown 8va 9s. 

— History of l^e Church of England, Pre-Reformation Period. 8to. 15«. 
Brownest (Bishop) Exposition of the 89 Artides. Sva 19s. 

Oolenso'i Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone. Svo. 12s, 
Oolenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown Sve. 9s, 
— — Pabt Vn. completion of the larger Work. 8vo. 21$, 
OondefB Handbook of the Bible. Post Svo. 7$, 9d. 
Oonybeare & Howson'sLife and Letters of St. Paul :— 

library Edition, wit^ all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42$. 

Intermediate Editi(m, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodoots. 
S vols, square crown Svo. 31«. 

Stadaifs Edition, revised and condensed, vrith. 48 Blustrationa and Maps. 
1 ToL crown Sva 7s, 9d, 
Crelghton's History of the Papacy during the Reformation. 3 vols. Svo. 
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nivHwn'ilnlTodilrtioii 1o thn Btudj ol the Kow TiwUmont, 1 tMi. Bto. JOi. 
EIUcou'i (BlihopXknunentBry on Burud'a RpJBtJo. Sin. (MlMlua, 8ji«d. 

Bpholuu, fi.dl. Piutoriil SplaUn, iOi. M. PhilippUm. Osloriuu, ud 

fhlliimon.lO'-M- ThoinlnBiuii, Ii.M 
nucott'gLictiDraontbe Lireof ao^Lort. 8to.11l 
Ewald'B HUUtt of iDxd. tnuislattd bj CtarpenlB. £ ml*. Sra. tl<; 

AntlqBitlmodnwJ, tmuumllirSoUy. flvo. Iti.l* 
Go5pe]<Tlie)lot' UiBNiiietMntb0eiitui7, 4UiBimi)D. tra.lO(.td, 
llDpkini't Christ thn Conioler. Fcp, Std. 3j. «><. 
Jnkai'a Hen Man mi Ihf IJKrnBl Life. Oron-D Sro. tl. 

— SswDdDutbandthsRsstitaUoii dI ullThingi. Onwn tro. tt. Cd. 

— Tirpa of QaoMla, Crown Bvo. Tj. M, 
EidlHh'iBIIilaBtDiUa. Fasti. UiePropbedraalBBlwtii. tii>.\U.U. 

— — — Part II. tbo Cookot Jonah. Bro. lot M. 

— mnoilcBl ud CrlU.:^ Curasientu]' on the Old Tf«tuiUB(; vtch ■ 
Knr TiudMlML ToL I. 0iww, Syo. ISj. (a sdiplid lor Ihn Gounl 
lUadET, 12j. Tol. n. Eradui. 111. Or idiptnl Kic tbe Omml BeadEr, 1I(. 
Td. in. Lcriitcvi, PBft I. iBi. er adapUid br tha Ofnsnl Under, Si, 
Vol. IT, i-.cUlnii, Put D. 111. or adapted (or the OeiiH»lB«*lw, &;. 

tpn GcrmuilcK ItTCUiiilmialatedlijrlim Vhikwortk. Fop-Btb.Sl 
MftTtlnemi'iltndeaTmiBiafter the ChrliidaD Life. Crown Sto. 7». «d. 

Symiui of PrAlfle And JtKfer. CtowqAto.AI'A^ BmOilf'Od. 

BenDQDt, HDoraofTlioagtit <m Sacred Thlsgi. lTali.7i. M-eMb, 
MIU'p Three Eiujv -on BdlgloD. 8vo. I(U. ed. 

l)(inseir> Bptrltnul SongB tin SaodayiBnd BoUdsye. T'cp.gTO.ft. IBmo.Ii. 
MlUlei'i(Uu) LajnufsoDtlisgiileDnofBeUgloii. Grown Sro. IDi. S^ 
Kpwmim'eAiiologlMjiroTitienl. Crown Sro.Bi. 
FswlDgTliDqgliUonReUglon. ByMlsBsvdL Vef.iTa.ii.td. 
EewelTi <Mi«) rrepantioD tortbeBolyConummloii. nnio.8i. 

Bmlth't Toyage and Bhlpwrerk or £t. F&uT. down Bto. Ti. td. 
enpanatiirUBdlglni. CorapleleliilllloB. S mil. Sto. 9Ct. 
ThODghta tor the A«e. By Miae^niJI. Tcp. Sto. Si. M. 
Tnintcly'iLeaisnabn tbcChrietienZvIdcni^. ISraa. CJ. 
Wlilte'a Font Ckitpda in Qnek, with Ureek-BngllBli LeilcnQ. 3Smo. It. 

TRAVELS, VOYAGES, ttc 



Alpe.»t.ed. H. Ci»D>l Ali».li.«d. m. Eutfm.lIpl,IO«.M. 

on Alplns TnYrlI<n)r, and oD the Oaolosr tt (ba Alpt, 1a 

F«ej*B Bnnahliui snd Storm In tbe Baat. Crown Bto. Tf. Cd. 

— Voymgq in tliB Yncht Sanheun.' Orowii Sto. 7». »il. Bi*oo: 
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Paflfcers Guide to the FyreneeB, for Monntaineera. Crown 8va 7«. 6d. 
The AlpiDe Glub Map of SwitMriaad. In Four Sheets, 43«. 
Three in Norway. By Two of Them. Crown 8yo. ninsfcrationi. 
Weld's Saored Falmlanda. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

WORKS OF FICTION. 

Buried AUto, Ten Years of Penal Servitade in Siberia. Crown 8to. Us, 

Cabinet Edition of Novels and Tales by the Bight Hon. the Barl of Beaoonafield, 

K.O. 11 Tols. crown 8to. prioe 6«. each. 
Cabinet Bdition of Stories and Tales by Miss SeweQ. Grown 8to. oloth ertra, 

gilt edges, price Zs. 64. each :— 



▲my Herbert. Cteve HaU. 
The Bail's Daughter. 
Bxperience of LICb. 
Qertmde. Irors. 



Katharine Ashton. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Ferdval. 
tJrsnIa. 



Novels and Tales by the Bight Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfleld, K.G. Hnghendoi 
Bdition, with 2 Portraits engraved on Steel and 11 Vignettes engraved on 
Wood. 11 vols, crown 8vo. price £2. 2s. 



Lothair. Coningsby. 

Sybil. Tancred. 

Yenetia. Henrietta Temple. 



C<mtarini Fleming. 
Alroy,Ixion, &0. 
The xonngihike, fta 



Vivian Grey. Bndymion. 

The Modem Novelist's Library. Bach Work in crown 8vo. A Single Yolnme, 
oomplete in itself, price 2s. boards, or 2s, Bd. doth :— 



By the Barl of Beaconsfleld, K.G. 
Lothair. 
Coningsby* 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Contarini Flenung. 

Aln^ Ldon, fta 

The xonng Dnke, Ac. 

Vivian Grey. 

Bndymion. 
By Anthony Trollope. 

Barohester Towers. 

The Warden. 
By the Anther of * the Bose Garden.' 

Unawares. 



By Major Whyte-MeMltei. 

Digby Grand. 

Gkneral Bounce. 

Kate Coventry. 

The Gladiators. 

Good for Nothing. 

Hohnby House. 

The Interinreter. 

The Queen's Maries. 
By the Author of * the Atelier da I^s.' 

Mademoiaelle Mori. 

The Atelier du Lys. 
By Various Writers. 

Atherstone Priory. 

The Burgomaster's Family. 

Elsa and her Vulture. 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 



Novels and Tales by the Eight Hon. the Earl of Beaoonsfield, E1.G. Modem 
Novelist's Library Edition, complete in 11 vols, crown 8vo. price £1. l$s. 
doth extra, with gilt edges. 

Whispers from Fairy Land. By the Bight Hon. Lord Braboume. With mne 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Bs. M, 

Higgledy-Piggledy ; or. Stories for Everybody and Everybody's Children. By 
the Bight Hon. Lord Braboume. With Nine Illustrations from Designs t^ 
B. Doyle. Crown 8vo. ds. Bd, 

POETRY & THE DRAMA. 

Bailey's Festus, a Poemf Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d, 

Bowdkr's Family Shakspeare. Medium 8vo. 14», 6 vols. fq;>. 8vo. 21«. 

Cayky's Biad of Homer, Homometrically translated. 8vo. 12«. Bd, 
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Ooniiigton's JBsuid of VirflTil* translated into Engliah Verse. Crown 8vo. 9s, 
Goethe's Fanst, translated by Birds. Large crown 8yo. I2s, Sd, 

— — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12*. 6<2. 

— — edited by Sdss. Grown 8yo. 6s, 
Ingelow^l Poems. New Edition. 2 vols. fop. 8vo. Its, 

Maoanlaj's Lajs of Andent llome, with lyry and the Armada. Ifimo. Zs, id. 
The same^ Cheap Edition, f cp. Byo. Is. sewed, Is. Bd. doth. 
Moore's Poetical Works, 1 vol. ruby type. Poet 8yo. 6s, 
Ormsby*s Poem of the Gid. Translated. Post 8yo. 6s, 
Sontheiy's Poetical Works. Medium 8yo. lis, 

RURAL SPORTS, HORSE & CATTLE MANAGEMENT kc. 

Blaine's Enc^dopsBdia of Bnral Sports. 8yo. 91s, 

FitsEwygram's Horses and Stables. 8yo. 10«. M. 

Francis's Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post 8to. 16s, 

Horses and Boads. By Free-Lanoe. Grown 8to. 6s, 

Miles's Hone's Foot, and How to Keep it Soond. Imperial 8yo. 18«. M, 

— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post 8to. 2s. 6d. 

— Stables and Stable-Fittings. Imperial Syo. 16s, 

— Bemarks on Horses' Teeth. Post 8vo. Is. Bd. 
Milner's Country Pleasures. Crown 8yo. 6s, 
Nevile's Horses and Biding. Crown 8yo. Bs. 
Bonalds's Fly-Fisher's Bntomdogy. 8yo. 14s, 

Sted's Diseases of the Ox, bdng a Manual of Bovine Pathdogy. 8to. 16s, 
Btonehenge's D<^ in Health and Disease. Square crown 8yo. 7s. Bd, 

— Greyhound. Square crown 8to. 16s. 
Yonatt^B Work on the Dog. 8yo. 6s. 

— — — — Horse. 8vo. 7s. Bd. 
Wiloodm'ii Sea-Fisherman. Post 8yo. 12s. Bd, 

WORKS OF UTILITY & GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Acton's Modem Cookery for Private Families. Fop. 8vo. 68. 

Blade's Practical Treatise on Brewing. 8vo. 10s, Bd. 

Bndcton's Food and Home Cookery. Grown 8vo. 2s, 

BuU on the Maternal Management of Children. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. Bd, 

Bull's Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health dozing the Period of 

Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, Bd, 
Campbdl- Walker's Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fop. 8to. 3«. Bd, 
Edwards on the Yentilatlon of Dwelling-Houses. Boyal 8vo. 10s, Bd, 
Johnson's (W. & J. H.) Patentee's Manual. Fourth Edition. 8yo. 10s, Bd. 
Johnston's Land Law Ireland Act. Grown 8vo. Is. 
Longman's Chess Openings. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. Bd, 
Madeod's Economics lor Beginners. Small crown 8yo. 2s, Bd, 

— Elements of Economics. 2 vols, small crown 8vo. Vol. I. 7s, Bd, 

— Theory and Practice of Banking. 2 vols. 8vo. 26«. 

— Elements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Grown 8vo. 6s. 
M'Cnlloch's Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 8vo. 63«. 
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of Hew Works. 



Kanndfr*B Biographical Tzeasoiy. Fcp. 8to. ts, 

— HistoriGal Treasury. Fcp. 8to. Bi. 

— flokmttflo and litenuy Treamry. Fcp. 8to. ts, 

— Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fop. 8to. 6s. 

— Treasory of Botany, edited by Undley h Moore. Two Parts, 12i, 

— Treasory of Geograplty. Fcp. 8to. 8<. 

— Treasory of Knowledge and Library of Betoenoe. Fcp. 8yo. 6i. 

— Treasory of Katnzal Bistory. Fcp. 8ya U, 
Fereiza's Materia Medica, by Bentl^ and Bedwood. 8vo. S6«. 

Pewtner's OompiehensiYe BpeaUba ; Boilding-Artifloen' Work. Crown Svo. 6». 
PoIbTs Theory of the Modem flrtmttflo Qame of Whist. Fcp. Sro. 2«. 6d. 
Qoain's Dictionary of Medicine. 1 yoL 8yo. in the press, 
Beader's Time Tables. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 7«. 6(f. 
BoottTg Farm Vainer. Crown Svo. 6s. 

— Bents and Purchases. Crown 8yo. 6«. 
Smith's Handbook for Midwives. Crown 8yo. 6«. 

The Cabinet Lawyer, a Popolsur Digest of the Laws of Bngland. Fcp. 8yo. 9s, 
West <m the Diseases.of Infancy and Childhood. 8yo. 18<. 
WiUich's Popular Tables, by Marriott, Grown 8vo. 10<. 
Wilson on Banking Bef orm. 8yo. 7s. M, 

— on the BeBooroes of Modem Coontries 2 yds. 8yo. 34/. 

MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LLD. 

Hnllah's Method of Teaching Singing. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d, 
Exercises and Figures in the same. Crown 8ya Is. sewed, or Is. 2d. limp doth ; 
or 2 Parts, 6d. each sewed, or 8d, each limp doth. 

Large Sheets, containing the * Exercises and Figures in Hullah's Method,' in 
Two Parcels of Bight, price Bs. each. 

Chromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet. 1«. <kf . 

Card of Chromatio Scale. Id. 

Grammar of Musical Harmony. Boyal 8yo. price 8«. sewed and is. 6d. cloth ; or 

in 2 Parts, eaca Is. M. 
Ezercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony. 1«. 
Grammar of Counterpoint. Part L super-royal 8yo. 2s. Bd. 
Wilhem's Manual of Singing. Parts I. & n. 2s. 6d. at together, 6s. 

Bxerdses and Figures contained in Parts L and n. of Wilhem's Manual. Books 
L & XL each Sd. 

Large Sheets,Nos. 1 to 8, containing the Figures in Part L of Wilhem's Manual, 
in a Pared, Ss, 

Large Sheets, Nos. 9 to 40, containing the Bxerdses in Part I. of Wilhem's 
Manual, in Four Parcels of Bight Nos. each, per Pared, 6s. 

Large Sheets, Nos. 41 to 03, containing the Figures in Part n. in a Pared, 9^. 

Hymns for the Young, set to Music. Boyal 8yo. Sd, sewed, or Is, dd. cloth. 

Infant School Bongs. 6d, 

Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Crown 8yo. Bd. 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised. 6d, 

Rudiments of Musical Grammar. Boyal 8yo. 8s, 

School Songs for 2 and 8 Vdces. 2 Books, 8yo. each 6d, 

A Short Treatise on the Staye. 2s. 

Leotores on the History of Modem Music. 8yo. Ss. 6d, 

Lectures on the Transition Period of Musical History. 8yo. lOs. 6d. 
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